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‘Mother, where do babies come from?” 


‘Can YOU answer that, Mother, 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parenthood 
‘and reverence for God for design- 
ing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life” 
by Ellis W. Whiting does for you as 
you read it word for word to your 
child, truthfully giving him or her 
the FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating or groping for 
words because EXACT WORDS 
are provided. 


Now over 165,000 copies sold 


This book is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told with FATHER and 
MOTHER in the picture . . . in child 
language. No evasions. 2) Child’s whole 
concept of sex is started on a high spir- 
itual plane. 3) EXACT WORDS are sup- 
plied. 4) The book is purposely brief (48 
pages) so as not to tire child. 5) Section 
of delicate QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
for older children. 6) This book creates 
@ new appreciation of mother 


Story makes children THINK 
7 year old girl: “God didn’t for- 
‘get anything, did He, Mommy?” 
—Girl of 9: “Mother now I feel 
clean all over.” Boy of 6: “Daddy, 
I'll never be cross to Mommy 
again.”—Teenage girl: “Mother, I 
never thought as much of you as 
I do now.” 


Mothers have remarked, “Who but 
this author would have thought of 
SUCH an approach to this delicate 
_ subject?” Following a book review, 
Christian mothers and other par- 
ent groups often order at quantity 
prices for their organizations. 


HIGHLY ENDORSED 


In the book you see generous 
‘by THE RT. REV. MSGR. E. J. EST- 
ENBERGER, P St. 


h.D.,. Pastor, John’s 
Parish, Green Bay, Wis., former Super- 
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intendent of schools, Catholic Diocese of 
Green Bay, and book review by St. Fran- 
cis Seminary, Milwaukee, which conciud- 
es: “The work is highly recommended -to 
parents by a number of cautious priests.” 

A doctor wrote: “The Story of Life says 
the most in the fewest number of words 
of anything I have ever read. As a phy- 
sician, I know only too well the need of 
such early instruction to save mankind 
from many pitiful experiences.” 

EXCERPTS from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. 
D. Conway’s review of this book in the 
Catholic Messenger are as follows: “I 
don’t mind giving him (the author) a free 
assist because this book w rves a 
boost. It will prevent the curious little 
mind from experiment, shame, and a feel- 
ing of guilt. And above all, it will es- 
tablish that confidence and frankness which 
is going to be so necessary 10 or 12 yeara 
later when real problems arise, and thas 
will save teen-agers from coming to me 
or some other priest with questions they 
wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Price: $1.00 each. (Add 10c for 
handling charge if paid by check). 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return 
in ten days for prompt refund. 
Just wrap a dollar bill in sheet 
of paper on which please PRINT 
name & full address and mail in 
nearest mail box to Company be- 
low. NO C.0.D.’s because of time 
involved. 


Because this book hes been declared duty and tax free by the Canadian 
government, the dollar price applies also in Canada, and in U. S. possessions. 


Story Of Life Publishing Co., 9:2 w. LORAIN ST., APPLETON, WIS., U. 5. 


Story of 


Ancient Scandinavian 

warriors believed in 

fighting for the girl 
of their dreams 


GETTING 
MARRIED 


Condensed from The Apostle 
L. J. Huber 


EDDING ceremonies 

were not always 

held in the pleasant 

surroundings of to- 
day. 

In Sweden, those many moons 
ago, they were of a barbarous na- 
ture. It was beneath the dignity 
of a Scandinavian warrior to court 
a lady’s favor by gallantry and sub- 
mission. Not those boys. They 
waited until she had bestowed her 
affections on another and _ then, 
when she was on her way to the 
ceremony, they would fall upon 
the wedding cortege and carry the 
-bride-to-be away. 


Nor was this entirely unexpect- 


“ed or out of order, The groom- 


to-be had his gang and: they were 
ready for battle. ‘The wedding 
party was fitted with special 
torches that could be used for 
giving light and bashing heads. 
It was the province of the groom’s 
men, who were the best men of 
their day, to use them in_ battle. 
Naturally, the strongest and the 
noblest were chosen and from 
them was derived the modern 
title of BEST MAN. 

Despite all this revelry and ri- 
valry the marriage ceremony had 
a distinct religious tone. The 
bride was taken “for fairer, for 
fouler, for better, for worse.” The 
groom put the ring on each of 
the bride’s left-hand fingers, say- 
ing, at the first, in the name of 
the Father. At the second he in- 
toned, in the name of the Son; 
at the third he said, in the name 
of the Holy Ghost; at the fourth, 
Amen. 

The father of the bride pre- 
sented the son-in-law with one of 
his daughter’s shoes to indicate a 
transfer of authority. The bride 
was made to feel the change by a 
blow on the head given with the 
shoe. The husband was given per- 
mission to punish the wife if she 
failed him. He could deliver three 
blows with a broomstick on any 
part of her person except the 


The Apostle (January, American of the tion of 
2 Mariannhill Missionaries, P. O. Box 87, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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head. 
And they lived happily ever 
after? 


FAMILY 
AND THE 
CROSS 


by Joseph A. Breig 


Ilustrated by Margaret Goldsmith 


Introduction by Msgr. Irving DeBlanc, Family Life Bureau 


This is the first book 
in a new series 

on Catholic Family 
Life to be 

published by 

Henry Regnery 
Company 


The first book to emphasize the Stations 
of the Cross in their relation to family life 
and to bring Christ so fully into our 
family circle. The power of the tremendous . 
events of Good Friday to illuminate __ 
and strengthen every aspect of family life 
is here beautifully and tellingly set forth. 


Imprimatur 14 illustrations $2.00 
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Helpful guide book for parents... 


When children ask about sex they 
are often met with evasions, post- 
penements, fairy tales and other a 
forms of deception . . . because 
parents admit they don’t know Sex Character 


HOW to explain sex simply and 4th 
clearly to their children. Edvcauon | 
This volume, written by Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., is designed 
to help parents unfold the pertinent 
facts of sex to their children—from 
the time at which they first began to 
ask about birth untill they are ready 
for marriage. In its 18 chapters 
mere than a dozen outstanding au- 
thorities give generously of their 
experience and success in teaching 242 pgs. $1.50 per copy 


the Christian aspect of sex to from the Book Dept. 
young people. This volume is back OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
again by popular demand! HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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A teenage code 


Pointers for Parents 
on the Guidance of Cecnagers 


This material has been taken from three booklets: “Tips for 
Guidance of Teenagers,” by The Commission on Youth of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo.; “Let’s Agree,” by The Parents’ 
League of Charlotte, N. C.; and “Pointers for Parents,” by thé 
Parents’ Council of New Orleans, La. 

The Commission on Youth made a survey of 10,000 persons 
before starting “Tips” and had a staff of prominent educators and 
other civic leaders of St. Louis working on it for a year and a half. 
Charlotte's “Let’s Agree” was also several years in its formation 
and has been in use for six years with excellent results, thus prov- 
ing the workability of a teenage code. The contents of “Pointers 
for Parents” were taken from the other two booklets and was first 


put into effect in New Orleans in September, 1958. 
Representatives of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
have taken part in creating the code of practice which follows. 


EENAGE PROBLEMS are usu- 

ally those which must be 
coped with in the home, 
problems created by the four “D’s,” 
dating, drinking, driving, and 
dress. These are problems the fam- 
ily inherits because they are so- 
cial problems, created by pressures 
outside the home. Principle is often 
sacrificed because “everyone is do- 


ing it,” or “peace at any price.” 
Indeed, “Everyone is doing it” 
is the top tune on the teenage hit 
parade. To give in to this refrain 
is the easy way out, but it is not 
always the right thing to do. To 


‘ignore the tune, and set your own 


children apart from the rest of the 
gang, is not always right, either. 
We want our children to have 


“Tips for the Guidance of Teenagers,” The Commission on Youth sponsored by the 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 4475 lots 


Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo. “Let’s Agr 


ee,” The Parents’ League Charlotte, N. 
“Pointers for Parents,” The Parents’ Council, 574 Central Ave., 


New Orleans 21, § 
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fun, but we want them to have the 
right kind of fun within the con- 
fines of certain standards. Since 
few of us are qualified to set 
proper standards by ourselves, it’s 
helpful to get together with other 
parents to set and maintain accept- 
able standards and activities. 

That’s the purpose of a teenage 
code: to set standards that are ac- 
ceptable to all in order to make 
“everyone is doing it” a truthful 
statement. 


Parents Must Know 


Everything starts with a good 
parent, so here are some things 
you must know: 

You must know that you have 
authority over your children. This 
authority is a right and duty given 
you by God to direct your children 
toward a happy and useful life on 
earth and to their eternal salva- 
tion. This authority should be used, 
not by making up the rules and 
standards by which you direct your 
children, not by following your 
whims and feelings and pet no- 
tions, but by obeying the rules 
God has set down for the use of 
your authority. This means you 
must teach your children to be 
good citizens; and you must help 
your children divides a sense of 
belonging to the family unit and 
sharing in the responsibilites of 
the home. _ 

You must know that besides 
commanding and correcting your 
children, you must show your love 
for them, not by taking it for 


April. 


granted that your children will 
love you just because you brought 
them into the world, fed them, 
clothed them, and housed them, 
but by making sacrifices for them 
over and above these other things, 
by giving them your time and com- 
panionship, and by taking a deep 
interest in their work, their play, 
their prayers. 

You have to know that the ex- 
ample you give your children is 
more important than your words. 
You cannot use profanity yourself 
if you expect or command your 
children not to use profanity. You 
cannot be constantly quarrelling 
with your wife or husband if you 
want to keep your children from 
quarrelling among themselves. You 
cannot expect your. children to ob- 
serve their religious and civic obli- 
gations throughout life if they 
rarely see you perform them. 

You have to look upon your 
children as distinct persons, and 
consider the age, sex, and temper- 
ament of each one. You cannot 
command a child of 15 as you 
would a child of seven. You can- 
not make boys out of girls or girls 
out of boys. You cannot treat all 
your children in exactly the same 
way. You must make them realize - 
that adult privileges cannot be 
assumed at the teenage level. A» 
moody and shy child needs your 
encouragement and help to acquire 
self-confidence. An _ over-active, 
fun-loving child needs frequent 
correction and discipline. A dom- 
ineering child needs lessons in hu- 
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mility and meekness. An easy-go- 
ing child needs frequent prods to 
take life seriously. 

You have to know that there are 
a lot of parents and a lot of chil- 
dren who don’t follow the rules 
of proper living; and that your 
children may prefer to follow their 
example and an easy way of life 
rather than your wiser direction. 
Some children may begin steady 
dating at 12 or 13. Your task is to 
convince your children that this 
is not a healthy relationship. A 
number of high school teenagers 
use intoxicants. You have to be 
able to convince your children why 
they should not. Many of the teen- 
agers in your neighborhood are 
careless about modesty in dress. 
You have to know a lot about this 
subject to put the rules of modesty 
across to your children. Many par- 
ents allow their teenagers full free- 
dom in the use of automobiles. You 
have to know why this is a danger- 
ous freedom, and sell your chil- 
dren on rules that will protect 
them from danger. Many children 
are left entirely free to seek recre- 


ation where, how, with whom, and - 


as long as they please. It will not 
be easy for you to convince your 
children that there must be rules 
in this matter that they will be 
expected to observe. 

You must remember that two 
parents, not one, were intended 
by God to guide, Jove and direct 
children. The father must not 
leave all the training of the chil- 
dren to the mother and the mo- 
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MOTHER: Send For 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 

new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in nee. write to- 
day. The book is free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 1324, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


ther must not leave all command- 
ing, correcting, and punishing of 
the children to the father. As par- 
ents you must work out a plan to- 
gether, and to combine your efforts 
to put it into effect. 


Dating 


Morality permits steady com- 
pany-keeping as possible and pru- 
dent preparation for marriage. By 
its very nature, steady dating nor- 
mally leads to strong physical at- 
traction and to ever-increasing 
physical temptations that are dan- 
gerous to future happiness and 
welfare. 

Some tragic consequences of 
steady dating are: 1) it can and 
often does-lead to forbidden in- 
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timacies, the more so when mar- 
riage is looked upon only in the 
distant future; and 2) it can and 
often does lead to premature and 
immature marriages. 

By steady dating we mean fre- 
quent (once a week or oftener) 
and exclusive dating of one boy 
or one girl; promises to each other 
that they will date no one else; 
and acceptance on the part of their 
friends that they are to be dated 
by no one else. . 

Such dating should be permitted 
only by those who can prudently 
think of an early marriage. This 
excludes seventh, eighth, ninth, 
10th and 11th graders. It also ex- 
cludes 12th graders if they intend 
to go to college and thus not to 
marry for several years. 


Children should be instructed at 
an early age on the relationship 
of steady dating to possible and 
prudent marriage. They should not 
be thrust into activities that pro- 
mote steady dating before it is 
proper. 

Parents should see to it that their 
children receive an adequate edu- 
cation in matters of sex and that 
the spiritual implications are made 
known to them. 

We must provide ample oppor- 
tunities for group activities of teen- 
agers, subject to these rules: 
Seventh and eighth grades: 
“Boy meets girl” contacts should 
be supervised and planned by 
home and school. Activities should 
be of a group nature appropriate 
for the mental, the social, and the 
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physical development of the child. 
Wise parents do not trust adult 
type entertainment on pre-adoles- 
cents because aping adult ways 
tends to destroy the normal pattern 
of development. 

Activities should be limited to 
five or six parties a year, on oc- 
casions like Halloween, Christmas, 
etc. This limitation both satisfies 


and whets the social appetite. Par- 


ties should be held from seven to 
9:30 p.m., if not in the afternoon. 
Parents should provide transpor- 
tation to, and especially from, the 
party. To do this personally might 
build better parent-child relation- 
ships. 
Freshmen and _ sophomores: 
Group activities should be related 
to home, school, and parish events, 
the nature of which will determine 
their frequency. 


Teenagers will be encouraged to — 


choose dates in their same age 
brackets and to date in groups. 
The home should be made avail- 
able for special weekend activities. 
_Formals seem rather out of 
place for this age group. 


Regular parties and dates should © 


end by 11 p.m. For special dances 
this time may be extended to mid- 
night. 

Juniors and seniors: Group ac- 
tivities should again be favored 
but with some relaxation of the 


above rules. Weekend dates should — 


end by midnight. 
. Junior and senior proms should 
not be permitted to dissolve into 
private parties, all-night get-to- 
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gethers, or the scattering of boys 
and girls in single pairs. The focus 
should be on the prom itself. Cur- 
few should be 1 or 2 a.m. 

Drive-in theatres are banned for 
single dates and are not recom- 
mended even for group dates. 
Movies classified A-3, B or C by 
the Legion of Decency are ban- 
ned. 

All ages: Teenagers want to be 
home — if parents make home ac- 
tivities available to them. 

Careful planning of party de- 
tails by parents and young people 
together prevents much confusion 
and boredom. 

Party invitations should state the 
type of the function, appropriate 
dress, and hours. Parents should 
call for sons and daughters prompt- 


Corsages should be omitted until 
boys are old enough to earn the 
money to buy them. 

It is essential that parents be at 
home at all times when the young 
people entertain. 

Party crashing is rude and 
should not be tolerated. 

Mid-week social activities should 
be avoided whenever possible. 

With a few exceptions (e.g., 
ascertaining school assignments, 
accepting invitations, etc.) it is 
poor taste for girls to telephon 
boys. 


Drinking 


Two facts associated with drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages by teen- 
agers are provided by experience: 
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drinking is definitely related to 
many patterns of misconduct; and 
early habitual use of alcoholic 
drinks gravely multiplies the 
chances of their becoming prob- 
lem drinkers later on. It is on the 
basis of these facts that state laws 
so rigorously prohibit the sale of 
intoxicants to minors. 

It is clear then that parents who 
love their children, who desire 
their happiness in this life and in 
the next, may rightly use the 
authority that goes with their love 
to set down rules in regard to the 
use of alcoholic beverages on the 
part of their high school teenagers. 
Prudence and moderation in drink- 
ing on the part of the parents are 
backgrounds for these rules. 

Drinking among high school 
teenagers can become a major 
problem. It has various effects 
which we should know: 

Physically, alcohol is initially a 
stimulant and then a depressant. 

Psychologically, it affects the 
centers of the brain which con- 
trols awareness of right and wrong; 
thus a person says and does things 


he would not ordinarily do. : 


Socially, teenagers by nature do 
not need alcoholic stimulants to 
have a good time. Moderate use of 
alcohol ordinarily diminishes their 
self control, proper restraint, good 
judgment, and reactions in driving. 
Drinking to overcome shyness is 
no answer to the problem of shy- 
ness. 

Financially, controlling allow- 
ance or money supply will help 
control the use of alcohol. 

Morally, parents who serve li- 
quors at parties to teenagers have 
a responsibility for what may hap- 
pen later at night, e.g., necking, 
accidents, etc. 

The “everybody does it” argu- 
ment is weak and invalid. Parents 
through coordinated action should 
regulate the entire group with 
which their own children are as- 
sociated. 

Alcoholic beverages should not 
be served at ANY teenage party. 

Parents should be ready to exert 
united action against taverns which 
serve liquor to minors. They should 
also cooperate with tavern owners 
who try to follow the law by help- 
ing get rid of false ID cards. 


Driving 


Automobiles, in our modern so- 
ciety, are obviously a great aid and 
convenience to individuals and 
families. However, their use in- 
volves three things: 1) ability to go 
anywhere one pleases, even to 
places of danger and evil; 2) hav- 
ing a place (in the automobile it- 
self) of privacy and escape from 
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the eyes of others; and 3) obliga- 
‘tions to society, spelled out in the 
traffic laws and implicit in the 
natural law, forbidding endanger- 
ing life, one’s own or that of others, 
‘and destroying property. 

Realistic Christian parents will 
recognize that under all three 
heads, the use of automobiles can 
be a source of moral and physical 
danger to teenagers. Therefore, 
they have the right and duty to 
control, regulate, and supervise the 
use of automobiles on the part of 
teenage sons and daughters. Such 
control and supervision can be 
properly exercised only through 
specific directives to which all 
parents will adhere. 

Teenagers’ use of automobiles 
is a privilege, not a “right.” Priv- 
ileges are lost for fast and reckless 
driving; driving while drinking; 
overloading the car; not using it for 
the purpose for which it was re- 
quested; and staying out after the 
time agreed on unless a telephone 
call is made for permission. 


§ 


Parents have a duty to take 

away use of the car if the privil- 
ege is abused. With privileges go 
responsibilities, including help in 
keeping the car clean and taking 
over some of the family errands. 
_ A family plan for use of the car 
must be worked out. Parents with 
their teenagers must work out 
such a plan, considering: 1) the 
number of drivers in each family; 
2) the importance of the occasion; 
3) the reasonableness of the re- 
quest; 4) the time of day; and 5) 
the length of time the car is to be 
used, 

Some teenagers should not own 
a car. Parents in a position to buy 
a second car for the near-exclu- 
sive use of the teenager should 
keep title to the car and full res- 
ponsibility for its use. When own- 
ership of a second car makes it 
necessary for the teenager to work 
to maintain it, thus endangering 
his success in school, the family 
should do without it. 

Parents’ authority must be back- 
ed up by example. Parents should 
know and obey all laws governing 
use of cars. Their example has a 
stronger influence than _ their 
words, 


Dress 


Modesty in dress leaves ample 
room for the use of different types 
of clothing for different activities, 
places, purposes. What is modest 
on the beach, in the gym, and in 
one’s own home, is not necessarily 
modest on the street or in public 
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or on a date. But in each case it 
dictates standards and limitations 
that minimize the danger of scan- 
dal and sin. 

Parents have the obligation to 
instruct their children on the con- 
sequences of immodesty in dress, 
and by the power of their example 
and by specific rules, to insist on 
modest habits of dress. 

The type of dress of both boys 
and girls is dictated by the time, 
place, occasion, and physique. 

The church is the house of God. 
Our best clothing is hardly good 
enough for God. 

Recreation does not excuse im- 
modesty. Freedom of movement 
does not require brief or reveal- 
ing attire. 

Swimming and sunbathing do 
not excuse near nudity. Suits a size 
too small cannot be modest. Boxer- 
type trunks are recommended for 


.Date and dance call for attrac- 
tive attire. Slovenly and untidy 
dress shows little respect for the 
“date.” Boys should wear suit coats 
or sport jackets; girls, dresses or 
sweaters and skirts. The prom “for- 


mal” should protect the girl’s pur- 
ity rather than create a source of 
temptation. 


For Teenagers Only 
While this material is addressed 


primarily to mom and dad, we 
hope a lot of teenagers will read it, 
find it interesting, informative, and 
helpful. 

While this is a “code,” or a book 
of rules for teenage conduct, we 
don’t think it will scare any teen- 
ager! Actually all it amounts to 
is a spelling out of the rules by 
which the vast majority of teen- 
agers live now. And what little 
new thinking that is included, we 
think you'll agree, makes just plain 
good sense. 

Lest anybody feel we're sing- 
ling out teenagers for some awe- 
some reason, we aren’t. The adults 
in the family have their “rules,” 
too; and, like you, they don’t rel- 
ish having to abide by them at 
times, either! But they, like you, 
agree we've all got to have some 
laws. Otherwise this would be a 
pretty frantic world to try and 
live in. 


Bunny Magic 


I was Busy at the kitchen sink when three-year-old Susie un- 
expectedly burst out with, “I don’t believe in the Easter Bunny, 
Mommy!” Matter-of-factly, I asked, “Who left that Easter basket for 
you?” “Well,” she answered knowingly, tossing her blonde curls, 
“it was just a plain rabbit dressed up like an Easter Bunny!”— 
Mrs. Reyma M. Dirks in Parents’ Magazine 
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Battle Hymn for 
a 12-Year-Old 


HAD SPENT years 
| teaching my 

daughter to 
walk. Eight years 
to be exact. We 
had spent the first 
three years of her 
life searching for a 
doctor who would 
teach us how this 
might be done, for 
Karen born 
with cerebral palsy. 

In the eight 
years that followed, 
no less than three 
hours a day had 
been devoted to 
therapy so_ that 
Karen might learn 
to do 4 


what other chil- 
dren did automat- 
ically. Left foot— 


swing right crutch. 
Right foot — swing 
left crutch. This was the final 
stage after thousands of hours on 
a therapy table—in our case, the 
dining-room table—teaching her to 
send messages consciously to 
countless muscles and groups of 
muscles. 


Karen’s courage inspired a whole hospital 


Condensed from Everywoman’s Family Circle 
Marie Killilea 


ceased, and we realized that her 
doctor had taken her as far as he 
could. It is true that this realiza- 
tion came gradually, but there 
was a moment when it burst up- 
on my mind in its full signifi- 
cance. It was at church on 


When she was 11, her progress Christmas morning. There had 
Everywoman’s Family Circle (December, '58), The Family Circle, Inc., 13 
25 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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been difficult hours in the last 11 
years, but none compounded of 
such total discouragement—verg- 
ing on despair; such  fatigue— 
mental, emotional, and physical; 
and such a crushing sense of 
aloneness. 

My prayer that Christmas 
morning was simple—that the God 
Who had become a Child would 
help me find the way to bring 
my child to the limit of her po- 
tential. I asked no miracle, no 
cure, just the chance to develop 
what was there. 

In the next four months we 
visited many doctors, and then 
one bright and shining day in 
April a great and wonderfully 
sweet and simple man _ proposed 
an operation that would make it 
possible for Karen to go on im- 
proving. Following surgery, she 
would have to unlearn much of 
the conscious movement that it 
had taken her eight years to learn 
and start all over again on walk- 
ing patterns. I was shattered but 
elated, for it meant that we had 
not come to the end of possible 
progress. 

Karen was admitted to Temple 
University Hospital, Philadelphia, 
early in May. In the three days 
preceding the operation we had a 
social whirl, visiting with patients 
on our floor and others. There 
‘was Susie, our doctor's daughter, 
who was our particular love. She 
was putting up a_ gallant and 
winning fight against rheumatic 
fever. She was pretty, gay, gen- 


tle, and sweet. And then there 
was a young man named Johnny 
Vinci, Who was recuperating from 
a serious head injury. Danny, who 
was waiting for a serious back 
operation, and Fred, Fred played 
the harmonica. He was Polish, 
but he took up the study of Irish 
melodies to delight the heart of 
a small colleen. We became good 
friends in that enduring way that 
is fashioned by sincere interest, 
compassion, and the sharing of 
suffering. 

The day for Karen’s operation 
finally came. When she went up 
to the operating room, my hus- 
band and I went to church. It 
was a wicked day for an opera- 
tion. The temperature was 91° 
by nine o'clock, .and our feet 
stuck to the pavement of Broad 
Street as we returned to the hos- 
pital. This heat was going to be 
a particular problem to Karen, 
for immediately following surgery 
she was to be encased in plaster 
casts starting at the waist and 
going down each leg to the heel. 
She would be two months in the 
hosptal, unable to turn by herself 
or sit up. 

Jimmy and I walked up and 
down the corridor, staying close 
to the elevator door, holding 
hands as we had so many times 
before in time of crisis. I was 
hopeful but fearful of hoping. 
Maybe this operation and subse- 
quent treatment wouldn’t do what 
we prayed for, and there is some 
saul element of danger in any 
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surgery. We weren't two feet 
from the elevator door when it 
whirred open, and Karen was 
wheeled out. 

Quickly and deftly she was 
transferred to her bed, and then 
I noticed that someone was there, 
waiting for her. Standing at the 
head of the bed was Johnny 
Vinci. He never glanced at us 
but bent over the quiet form and, 
taking her hand, he put in the 
palm a roll of orange candies. 
Then he gently closed the lax 
white fingers and murmured, 
“They'll taste good in a little 
while.” He straightened up and 
stood watching anxiously. An ex- 
pression of pain came over his 
ace as he saw the ridges of cum- 
bersome inflexible plaster. He 
didn’t speak to us. I think he 
didn’t even notice that we were 
there. 

Karen reacted quickly and well 
from the anesthesia. Of course, 
she had pain, but she handled it 
well. Johnny didn’t. He stood 
suffering and silent and sweating 
hour after hour. He left her once 
for a few minutes about two in 
the afternoon and then not —_ 
till his doctor got tough with hi 
about eight in the evening and 
ordered Sim to bed. He bent 
and kissed Karen’s damp brow, 
and she smiled and estate 
“Thank you, Johnny dear.” 

Jimmy had to go back to New 
York to business. I took a fur- 
nished room in a house directly 
across from the hospital. During 


the long hot weeks that followed, 
I was able to be at the hospital 
before seven and stay late in the 
evening. Hospitals were old hat 
to me; the days I'd spent in their 
sterile halls in the last 12 years 
ran into the hundreds. But this 
hospital was something special. 
Karen capsuled a description of 
its atmosphere: “Everyone here is 
an angel. 

There was a dear, dear resi- 
dent, Dr. Walter Margy. He had 
such an educated heart. Karen 
was homesick for her family and 
her menagerie, so Walter brought 
his kitten in for visits. And no 
starched soul so much as raised 
an eyebrow. 

Karen was eager to get out of 
her room and resume her social 
life. Danny, still waiting not too 
patiently for his surgery, appointed 
himself teenage guardian angel, 
chauffeur, and—woe is me!—moth- 
er. He’d have Karen moved off her 
bed and onto a stretcher and then, 
with a cavalier wave of his hand, 
dismiss me, and off they'd go. They 
didn’t limit themselves to their own 
floor, but toured, usually ending up 
in pediatrics. He’d take her out on 
the roof in the slight cool of the 
evening and fuss if she didn’t have 
a light cover on her. 

The heat was torment. Inside the 
casts it must have been all but un- 
bearable, but my daughter was far 
more concerned with the agony of 
the poor woman across the hall 
than she was about her own dis- 


comfort. As a matter of fact, I . 
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“heard her refer to her operation 
énly once and that was to com- 
ment smugly: “They stitched me 
with Allegheny steel.” 

Such a happy soul was she that 
some of the doctors used to send 
their patients in to chat with her 
the night before their own opera- 
tions. “Best sedative in the world” 
was the reason they gave. Karen’s 
philosophy was simple: “God 
doesn’t make mistakes.” 

It was 2:30 p.m. on the Fourth 
of July when Karen’s physician had 
the casts cut off and put on full- 
length braces. It was with con- 
siderable trepidation that we stood 
her on her feet. The doctor ex- 
plained that he just wanted her to 
get the feeling of standing after 
two months of being supine and 
that he would not have her attempt 
steps for a week or so. He further 
explained that she would have to 
learn to walk and he would give 
her a walker, and she could prac- 
tice and in a month she should be 
proficient enough to go home. 

We stood close to her, support- 
ing her at the waist as she wavered 
erect for several minutes. “That’s 
enough for today,” the doctor said 
and lifted her back on the bed. 
“That was fine,” he encouraged 
her. “I'll be back this evening and 
we'll do it again.” 

I was reading to her, I remem- 
ber, Francis Thompson’s sweet 


poem “Little Jesus,” when she in- 
terrupted to say, “Mom, I'd like to 
get back on my feet.” 

I hesitated only a moment and 
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then slid her off the bed and onto 
her feet. I lifted her over to the 
door so she might catch any small 
breeze too shy to come in. I was 
standing behind her, steadying her. 
She threw her head back and 
looked up at me. “May I please 
have my crutches?” 

“Of course you can have them, 
sweetheart, but remember it will 
be four to five weeks, maybe more, 
before you're ready to use them.” 

“Trying them can do no harm.” 

I fitted them to her arms and 
she spent some 15 minutes steady- 
ing herself and moving them ex- 
perimentally. She was perspiring 
so heavily that I had to wipe her 
eyes. It was this day the nurse had 
to shake down the thermometer 
since the heat of the room was a 
degree or two above the normal 
body temperature of 98.6°. I was 
perspiring freely myself, as much 
with nervousness as with heat, for 
I remembered well the weakness 
of my own legs after just a few 
weeks in bed. 

I had just put my soaking hand- 
kerchief in a pocket only slightly 
less damp when Karen moved her 
left crutch ahead of her body and 
then moved her right foot! 1 moved 
my hands to her shoulders. 

“Let’s go!” She moved the other 
crutch and shrugged off my hands. 
I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t 
want to discourage such enterprise 
or instill fear—on the other hand, 
if she fell, it might take months to 
rebuild confidence. 

I started to put my hands back 
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on her shoul 


to support her 
and then dropped them to my 
sides. It was, one of those split- 
second decisions parents make that 
alter the course of many things. 
She took a third step, which 
brought her to the door. 

“I’m going to walk down the hall 
to see Susie.” 

Susie’s room was 40 feet away, 
and it was visiting hour, and there 
was considerable traffic. Not the 
best. circumstances in which to 
solo. By some special grace I 
checked the involuntary “Oh, nol” 
that rose to my lips and said in- 
stead, “That would do Susie an 
awful lot of good.” I said no more 
to Karen but silently addressed my- 
self to heaven that she would be 
protected from probable disaster 
as a result of my folly. 

Many of the visitors knew Karen, 
and they stopped in gawking 
amazement, for just yesterday they 
had seen her in long casts, im- 
mobile on’ a stretcher. Karen was 
concentrating too intensely to 
notice anyone or anything. As I 
walked beside her, I saw nurses 
leave their stations and fly to us 
on tiptoe. The patients who were 
able came out of their rooms, and 
many of the others demanded 
wheel chairs so they could watch 
this wonder. Word got around the 
hospital that something miraculous 
was happening on the fifth floor, 
and friends, patients, nurses, resi- 
dents, interns, and doctors came 
from other floors. 


Karen kept walking. 

Danny and Fred had come out 
of their room when they heard 
the hub-bub. When Fred realized 
what was happening, he darted 
back into his room and came out 
with his harmonica. He started to 
play “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” Remember? “Mine eyes have 
seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord .. . Glory, glory, hallelu- 
jah .. . His truth is marching on.” 

Women wept, men wept, and 
Mommy wept—and Karen kept 
walking. 

She walked to Susie’s room. 

Someone had called her doctor, 
and, as Karen got to Susie’s bed, 
he came charging into the room. I 
can’t remember what he said, but 
oh, so vividly I can see him kneel- 
ing in front of Karen, holding her 
close against him. The imperturba- 
ble doctor had tears in his eyes. 

I do remember what Karen said. 
Head against his cheek, her face 
radiant with gratitude and joy, she 
murmured, “Thank you, thank you 
—you did this for me.” 

And so, on Independence Day, 
with the gallery crowding the hos- 
pital room, spilling out into the 
hall, and singing “Glory, glory, hal- 
lelujah . . . His truth is marching 
on,” Karen was free to walk. 

God had responded to my 
prayer, and of all the moments of 
triumph and joy in my life, there 
was none like 


The “Battle Hymn” is peculiarly 
Karen’s and peculiarly mine. 


Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


66 HE Man and the 
Sea” was a great nov- 
el, it was an excellent 

but not great motion picture and 

I've been wondering why. 

Of course, the difference in 
medium explains part of it. While 
much of Hemmingway’s writing is 
kept imtact in the narration, there 
is still something of simplicity lost. 

Spencer Tracy gave a wonder- 
ful performance in the role of: the 
old man and yet perhaps some- 
thing was lost in his portrayal. Per- 
haps the theme of this novel was 
one that depended in great part 
upon the imagination of the read- 
er and the realization of the story 
upon the screen lost some of the 
power of the novel simply because 
the imagination was given too lit- 
tle to do. 
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I am not certain it is a valid 
criticism but somehow for me 
Spencer Tracy’s old man seemed 
to have too much strength. It is 
difficult for even a great actor to 
submerge himself completely into 
a role and great as his performance 
was, I kept seeing Spencer Tracy 
emerging from the old man. I say, 
however, this may not be a valid 
criticism. It may have been me at 
fault, failing to give enough of 
myself as a viewer, rather than a 
fault in the acting. 

But one thing I did see to find 
fault with was the over explicitness 
of the motion picture. The film 
cost millions to make and I believe 
it could have been made for less 
and been a better picture. 

After the fish is caught and the 
sharks start to attack it, the film 
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viewer is given an underwater view 
of what is happening. Considering 
everything involved, these under- 
water scenes must have been quite 
costly. But were they necessary? 

I think they not only were not 
necessary, they were harmful. It 
would have been much more ef- 
fective had we seen no more than 
the old man saw. The symbolism 
would have been given much more 
power, too. Here was this old 
man’s success being torn away 
from him by forces almost unseen, 
only glimpsed as the prize was 
wrested from him. 

Instead we saw the most explicit 
details of this destruction and it 
seemed to me that in this we lost 
much of the symbolism in the 
story. Had it been filmed from the 
viewpoint of the old man, a valid 
viewpoint, the whole thing would 
have been less expensive and more 
effective. 

I do not want to seem to be 
over-critical, however. This is a 
most worthwhile picture and one 
that can be recommended to the 
serious filmgoer. 

Since the story was laid in Cuba 
— and I used to live there — I 
watched for technical errors. I 
found none except one possible 
one. In the little cafe there is a 
sign that offers tortillas. While I 
have no doubt that tortillas may 
be sold somewhere in Cuba, I 
never saw them there. The Cuban 
people and the Mexican people are 
far different and share far less to- 
gether than do the American and 


Cuban people. As a matter ‘of fact, 
many a cafe in Cuba offers along 
with chicken and rice, black beans 
and rice, that venerable old U. S. 
favorite, perro caliente. 


I KNOW THAT a reviewer of enter- 
tainment is not expected to review 


- commercials but they insist on com- 


ing — and coming in much louder 
than the rest of the show — and I 
can’t ignore them. 

I've considered getting a tattoo 
after seeing the commercials of one 
cigarette company but decided not 
to do it after seeing the commer- 
cials of another, for I am a think- 
ing man. 

But lately Westinghouse has 
been worrying me. They have 
proudly announced they are now 
making an appliance that thinks. 

That may be very well for some 
people but not for me. I don’t want 
anything that is not people sitting 
in my kitchen and thinking. 

I'd be worrying about what my 
washing machine was thinking. I'd 
feel self conscious. It might be 
thinking about me, it might be 
thinking the most critical thoughts 
and that would constantly be on 
my mind, tearing down my self- 
confidence. 

What’s more, how can we be 
sure that if our appliances were 
able to think that they wouldn’t 
get together and plot against us? 
They might overthrow our entire 
social order. 

So, Sir, Westinghouse isn’t mak- 
ing friends with me with an an- 
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nouncement that now their appli- 
ances are able to think. They are 
just scaring me. 


Grorce Burns is going to be re- 
placed. When he started out the 
year without Gracie Allen there 
were predictions he’d not last. His 
early shows didn’t click but then 
he switched to a less formal format, 
gave himself a chance to do old 
vaudeville turns and it seemed to 
me he was doing well. 

But apparently ratings didn’t 
stay up and so he is being drop- 
ped. In his place is “The Californi- 
ans,” which is another western. 

“The Californians” started out 
as the story of a newspaper editor 
and some other citizens and soon 
it was converted into the story of 
a frontier law man. It is much like 
other westerns and usually not as 
good as many of them. 

Eventually, of course, the west- 
ern craze will die. But in the mean- 
time even an old western fan like 
I am can get pretty tired of too 
much sameness. 


I rernx I must have been expect- 
ing more than “Auntie Mame” was 
able to offer. While I ordinarily en- 
joy Rosalind Russell, I found this 
film a somewhat noisy bore. Even 
as a Satire, it had its faults. 

It is one of the big boxoffice 
hits of the season so evidently oth- 
ers haven’t found it as unappetiz- 
ing as I found it. But it really isn’t 
of much significance and surely 
that is an opinion that can’t be 


argued against by even those who 
enjoyed it. 


A CouPLE oF months back when 


I praised “The Defiant Ones,” I 
took time to mention that I en- 
joyed the performance of Alfalfa 
Switzer, too. Now he is dead, kill- 
ed in a drunken brawl. 

It is unfortunate that so many 


child stars grow up to be forgot- 


ten. Shirley Temple and Margaret 
O’Brien are two happy exceptions. 


Wuite I don’t care to stay up late 
for movies on TV that are only a 
few years old, I enjoy watching. the 
really old films. I saw a Warner 
Brothers film a few nights ago that 
I had first seen more than 25 years 
ago. It was one of those extrava- 
ganzas that all the film companies 
were making back in the early 30s, 
using all their stars. Frank Fay was 
the master of ceremonies and I 
found him as amusing as ever. One 
scene I remembered well for it 
was one that featured Winnie 
Lightner. Then there was an excel- 
Jent scene from Richard III star- 
ring John Barrymore. Films like 
that retrieve a little of my boy- 
hood for me and for that I give 
them thanks. 


I suppose I’ve said before that I 
like Captain Kangaroo. I praised 
him the first week he was on tele- 
vision many years ago and from_ 
time to time I praise him again. . 
He has an imaginative program 


that really reaches children. ¢ ¢ ¢ 


T STARTED on such a lovely, 
sunny Saturday morning! No 
one could have dreamed it 

would end, for me, in a nice, quiet 

By Joan Dezendorf 

Oh, but I’m ahead of my story, 

whestvation by Johnny T. O’Brien = which began when my husband, 
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A regular circus was 
in progress in the yard 
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who was leaving for a few hours, 
said tenderly as he kissed me 
goodbye, “Take it easy, dear, have 
a nice quiet day.” I waved as he 
backed out of the driveway. Start- 
ing for the door I glanced toward 
the back of the house, where my 
neighbor's two horses were graz- 
ing just beyond our fence. All was 
well in my little world. 

I noticed that the matriarch of 
our cats was giving me a reproach- 
ful look, as I had neglected to 
give them their morning milk. We 
had several grown cats and odd 
litters of different sizes in hidden 
crannies of the garage. The one 
glaring at me had _ sucessfully 
proven her destiny, “To be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth.” The children adored 
all of them. 

I was determined to be a lady 
of leisure that day, and went 
through the front door instead of 
around through the kitchen. That’s 
a handy thing about our home,— 
you have a choice of entrances, 
six of them. It’s a long, California- 
type ranch house, and could be a 
wonderful setting to thoroughly 
distract a detective trying to solve 
a complicated who-dun-it, or a 
convenient place for intrigue, 
should one be so inclined. 

As I reached the dining room 
door I froze in my tracks! Every- 
thing was alive with insects! Some 
crawled and looked like worms; 
others flew, blundering heavily 
through the air. I rushed to the 
kitchen for a spray gun. I’m al- 
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lergic to the stuff and could feel 
myself breaking out in’ spots as 
well as choking, but the insects 
lapped it up and brought up rein- 
forcements. 

Frantically, I telephoned the ex- 
terminators. A sleepy, laconic voice 
answered—probably thoroughly 
censed at being called on Sat- 
urday. I tried to sound casual as 
well as urgent. 

“My dining room is full of bugs!” 

“Bugs,” he growled, “what 


“I don’t know,” I choked. “There | 
are millions, and they seem to 
like the spray I’ve used.” 

“Then change the brand! Call 
me Monday.” 

“You must come now!” I scream- 
ed. ‘ 
“What do they look like?” he 
asked with a faint glimmer of in- 
terest. 

“Like ants with wings. They fly, 
but some are worms. They crawl 
and everything.” I must keep him 
hanging on. 

“Them’s termites! Okay, give 
me your addrenss.” I could feel: 
what he was thinking as I sank 
back in the chair, but I'd won 
that round anyway. 

My oldest boy yelled, and I- 
rushed through the kitchen, sure 
the invasion had spread. I did a 
double take but had to accept the 
impossible. There was a monkey, 
with a broken chain dangling 
around his middle, ambling about 
on the roof of our garage. 
“Mother, may we keep it—may 
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_ we?” yelled the children. Trying 
hard to believe in my sanity, I 
hurriedly telephoned the Animal 
Regulation Shelter. 

“Try to catch it,” they advised, 
and promised to come. I returned 
to the unbelievable, and the mon- 
key was having a ball, chattering, 
dashing about and terrifying the 
cats. 

The exterminators’ truck drove 
up the driveway as far as possible 
without hitting the garage. They 
entered the dining room. “The 
ones that crawl, lady, are the lar- 
vae. They do all the boring. The 
winged termites are the soldiers. 
They drive them on,” their su- 
pervisor So it was an 
invasion. They had bored through 
a beam, leaving a fine, powerlike 
sawdust on my china closet. 

The workmen took over. Floors 
were torn up and pneumatic drills 
bored holes in the concrete. It was 
ear shattering. 

Just then another truck from the 
animal shelter tore up the drive- 
way. The driver was a middle- 
aged man with a thick German 
accent which served to augment 
the sternness of his voice. 

“Und vere is der monkey?” He 
glared at me with frosty blue eyes. 
The monkey was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“It didn’t wait!” I explained. 

“Vy didn’t you trap him in der 
garage?” 

“I was afraid to go near him,” 
I replied bravely. 

“You don’t haf to go near it. 


looked the 
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Lay a trail of grapes from der 
trees into der garage, tie a string 
to der door and vatch! Ven der 
monkey goes in der garage, pull 
der door shut and phone me 
again.” Then thoughtfully, “It 
vould be better if you had a net 
to trow over it.” With that help- 
ful advice he backed out and 
drove off. 

“Is this what we pay taxes for?” 
I asked myself bitterly, as I cut 
up all the apples and bananas we 
had. “GRAPES!” 

“Mom, the monkey’s back. Can 
we put the fruit out?” the boys 
yelled. 

“Don’t go near him,” I admon- 
ished. “Keep him busy with fruit 
while I call the shelter again.” 
They did, but nothing would tempt 
the creature into the garage. What 
fruit he didn’t eat he threw at 
the cats. He leered at us. The 
cement mixer noisily moved in and 
frightened the monkey, so it went 
to the top of our tallest eucal- 
yptus tree. Another truck from the 
animal shelter came with a nice, 
friendly chap at the helm. He 
situation over and 
asked to use the telephone. I 
heard him ask for a .22 rifle to be 
sent over to “shoot a wild mon- 
key out of a tall tree.” 

“I wouldn’t have called you if 
I'd thought you were going to 
kill the poor thing.” I was furious! 

“Lady,” he explained patiently, 
“After a few days of freedom, 
monkeys get mean. Suppose it bit 
a child around here.” 
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Our driveway was crowded with 
curious people, so another man had 
to push his way through the traffic 
jam. “I’m the owner of that mon- 
key,” he admitted, “and I don’t 
care what you do with him! He’s 
unmanageable and ran away.” 

A regular circus was in progress. 
Someone had thought of a man 
nearby who captures and _ trains 
wild animals for the movies, and 
one of the boys went after him. 
There was no room in the driveway 
for his truck, so it stood in front of 
the house. On the sides were huge 
signs—Wild Animal Trainer. He 
had persuaded the animal shelter 
man that he could get the monkey 
down alive, and he had brought 
with him his wife, two assistants 
and a cute little trained chimpanzee 
dressed as a little boy to lure our 
monkey down. No success. 

Of course, no boy could resist 
all this. Who said. “a boy and his 
dog”? They all had dogs! They 
barked at the cats, at each other, 
and at the poor monkey, who 
clung fearfully to the tree top. The 
animal trainer was now ready to 
shoot at the monkey with an air 


“Don’t worry,” he assured me. 
“This will only sting him and wear 
him out so he'll come down.” I 
sow the monkey come down 
timorously, and let the trainer 
as you would a 


by. He gave the owner a dime | 
in order to make it legal. 

“The little fellow will be all 
right. I'll take good care of him 


and train him.” His tone was sym- 
pathetic. I was greatful when I 
saw how that poor monkey clung 
to him. 

The boys and their dogs drifted 
reluctantly away, and the workmen 
went to their truck for a belated 
lunch. The rest of the trucks and 
the audience left. As I looked to- 
ward the back, I noted that the 
horses were grazing peacefully. I 
staggered feebly toward the living 
room, and saw that the termites 
were withdrawing. Every muscle 
aching with released tension, I 
sank into an armchair. 

As I flopped down I glanced. at 
the clock. A sudden realization 
dawned on me — my husband was 
due any minute! He always says 
the same thing-when he comes 
home. “O-oh, have I had a tough 
day!” Then he sits down, looks at 
me and asks, “Well, dear, what 
have you found to do all day?” 

I was panicky! “Not today!” I 
thought. It’s any minute now and 
I'm afraid of myself. Much as I 
love him, I know I'll do something 
terrible. I know, I'll move away 
from everything throwable. I must 
control myself; I’ve stood it so 
far.” 

I heard the car door slam. I 
gripped the arm of the chair and 
stared at the door. “Hold on to 
yourself!” muttered. 

At last he stood in the doorway. 
He spoke gently. 

“Resting eh? Fine! What do you 
say, dear, if tomorrow we take the 
children to the Zoo?” 


Ham Shack” 


By 
Mary Downing 


Service is the key to the radio amateur’s life 


“W 6GYH DE WS3CUL, 
W6GYH DE W3CUL.” 
It is six o'clock on a 
Monday evening, and Mae Burke, 
W3CUL, of Morton, Pa., is meet- 
ing her West Coast schedule, call- 
ing “Cavi” Cavadini, W6GYH, in 
Burbank, Calif., by way of “ham” 
radio. 
“W3CUL DE W6GYH,” Cavi 
answers in continental Morse code, 
or CW as the hams call it, as auto- 
matically as if he had picked up 
his telephone receiver and _ said, 
“Hello.” The two hams are on 
perfect beam and reception is good 
tonight. “32 messages, Mae,” Cavi 
outlines the evening’s “traffic.” 

“W6GYH DE W3CUL. Receiv- 
ing perfectly. QRV,” Mae codes 
her OK for Cavi to proceed with 
traffic. As the code comes through 
her earphones, Mae translates and 
writes each message on a separate 
card, 

The first one tonight is for Mrs. 
Henry Smith, who lives in Dover, 
Del. “Dear Mom. Please send me 


money — at least $25 — asap (ham 
code for “as soon as possible”). Our 
outfit is pulling off the island and 
I must have the money before we 
leave.” Signed Bill, a corporal in 
the U.S. Marines stationed in Oki- 
nawa. 

Mae writes out all 32 messages 
— most of them from the South 
Pacific — from Cavi, and then gets 
on the phone to deliver them. Mrs. 
Smith accepts the long distance 
charges and Mae begins: “This is 
Mae Burke, a ham radio operator. 
I have just received a message 
from your son in Okinawa.” Mae 
reads the request and has to ex- 
plain in detail how she happened 
to receive it, how her station W3- 
CUL operates, and then listen to 
Mrs. Smith’s complaints of her 
son’s spending habits. 

Most of the rest of the messages 
this evening concern greetings 
from the boys on the islands to the 
home folks, routine but time-con- 
suming for Mae, who gets not a 
penny for her efforts. The only 
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charge for the entire procedure is 
the toll on the long distance calls 
from Mae to the receiver, a tab 
picked up C.O.D. 

The ham is strictly an amateur, 
forbidden by Federal Communi- 
cations Commissions laws to make 
any charges for his services, which 
amount to a considerable asset to 
the public, especially in times of 
personal or civic calamity. 

Mae Burke, W3CUL, has han- 
dled more traffic and racked up 
more records in Morse code mes- 
sages than any one else in ham 
radio. She is the only woman to 
win General Electric’s Edison Ra- 
dio Amateur Award, which is pre- 
sented annually to the radio ama- 
teur whose services during the 
previous year were of greatest pub- 
lic benefit and who displayed the 
most self-sacrifice and ingenuity in 
performing such services. She re- 
ceived the award in 1957. 

Mae was introduced to ham ra- 
dio at an early age by a young 
man who taught her code, set up 
a “rig” in her home, and then 
courted her by way of short wave. 
Alfred, W3VR, and Mae Burke 
have been partners ever since. Al 
taught Mae theory and helped her 
bone up on code for her FCC ex- 
amination, through which she re- 
ceived her license in 1932. (An 
operator must be able to copy 13 
words of code per minute and pass 
a technical exam for the FCC li- 
cense. Mae now sends at a steady 
rate of 30 words per minute, a 
speed which she accommodates to 


April 
the ability of the other operator 
to receive.) 

Although she kept up her inter- 
est in ham operations, it was really 
Al who was the message handler 
until the Korean conflict. At that 
time traffic on short wave got so 
heavy and Al so busy with his 
job (he is now a marine electrical 
supervisor for Sun Oil Company 
at Marcus Hook, Pa.,) that Mae 
took over. Working 16 hours a 
day, she handled 13,000 messages 
in the one month of December 
in 1951, mostly Christmas greet- 
ings from the boys for home and 
vice versa. But it was also Mae 
who reported the first amputee of 
the war in her area to his parents 
in Delaware County. 

It was Mae who was called by 
the father of a boy in Korea to get 
word to him that his mother was 
dying. Mae called her overseas 
contact, Lyle Quinn, WTQD, in 
Fairbury, Neb., who contacted an 
Army radio operator in Pusan, Ko- 
rea, by way of Guam. The boy 
called back home from Korea 
within an hour. 

But life on the air waves has 
its lighter moments, too. There was 
the young officer in the Navy on 
ship in the China Sea, with two 
girls back home and two tickets 
to the Army-Navy football game 
in his pocket, one for each girl. 
The young man contacted WO/Ic 
Bill Keim, EX-JA2KW, stationed 
on shore in Japan, who sent his 
message on to Mae: Please dupli- 
cate his tickets in the States, con- 
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tact the girls (one in Philadelphia, 
the ‘other down South), and get 
them to the game. Mae’s call to 
Navy Headquarters in Philadelphia 
a few days before the game went 
over like a lead balloon—but get 
the ticket numbers, she was told. 
A call by way of Japan produced 
the numbers, and both girls saw 


‘the game, neither aware of the 
‘other’s presence. Mae and Al met 


Bill Keim in Washington last year. 


‘It seems he sent the message as a 


lark — he didn’t think it could be 


carried out! 
Since her Korean debut, Mae has 


‘handled over 350,000 radio mes- 


sages. She has gone as much as 
1,825 days without missing a 
schedule. That’s a five year run 
with no days off. Even now she’s 
at it seven days a week. On vaca- 
tion, she and Al travel by a trailer 
rigged out with station equipment. 

Such devotion to duty wins for 
Mae a BPL card every month. BPL 
stands for Brass Pounders’ League. 
To win such a card, members 
must handle at least 500 messages 
per month or originate and deliver 
a total of 100 by pounding the key. 
These honorary cards are given by 
the American Radio Relay League, 
with headquarters in Hartford, 
Conn. Mae Burke was the first 
ham to collect 100 BPL’s, the only 
member of ARRL to hold them 
consecutively, and she’s never 
passed a month without chalking 
one up since she started. 

She puts in an eight-hour day 
at her rig, meeting regular sched- 


ules with messages from all parts 
of the world. Starting at 6:45 a.m. 
on the “Dog Watch,” she checks in 
with Everett L. Battey, W4IA, in 
Warrenton, Va. By 8, Mae has 
delivered all the messages for this 
net which covers 20 states from 
Maine to Calif. and Fla. She then 
switches over to another band, the 
“Hit and Bounce” net operated by 
Benton White, W4PL, a 73-year- 
old retired lawyer in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. From 11 to 12:30, Mae con- 
nects with C. W. B. Barger in 
District Heights, Md., for trans- 
continental messages which also in- 
clude those from the Far East. And 
from 6 to 8:30 p.m., she herself 
acts as Net Control for Transconti- 
nental Net No. 4, routing traffic 
(messages) to various stations for 
distribution to individual operators. 

In any traffic net, the Net Con- 
trol man receives a listing of all 
messages for that particular net 
(there are 35 different stations 
throughout the country) and farms 
them out to various operators on 
that net. This is often a compli- 
cated business, for he has to know 
where the traffic is going and just 
how to route it to make sure it 
gets there. 

From central headquarters in 
Hartford, the National Traffic Sys- 
tem for routing amateur radio mes- 
sages branches out into a well or- 
ganized net which is further sub- 
divided into area, regional, and 
sectional, or local, nets so integrat- 
ed that messages can flow back 
and forth on a regular schedule. 
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There is nothing haphazard about 


ARRL work—the amateur is really 


organized! There are three area 
control nets: Eastern, Central, 
and Pacific. These three control 
the regional nets who, in turn, re- 
ceive traffic from local points. Each 
manager takes care of his own net, 
and everybody joining a net has 
a job to do. 

Each net has its own monthly 
publication, and a book is publish- 
ed four times a year listing calls, 
names, and addresses of all ama- 
teurs throughout the world, includ- 
ing approximately 160,000 Ameri- 
can hams. Here all walks of life 
are represented: professional men 
and women — many a surgeon 
rushes up to his shack for a bit 
of transmitting to relieve the strain 
of long hours in the operating room 
— lawyers, priests, nuns (more than 
200 of these last two are listed), 
men and women from the services 
(members of MARS, which trans- 
lates into “Military Affiliate Radio 
Stations”), and of all age groups. 

‘There is Benton White, W4PL, 
who, on retirement from law prac- 
tice, deliberately chose ham radio 
as a hobby to be pursued in his 
own home without excessive physi- 
cal exertion. He built a “shack” on 
his ancestral farm on the outskirts 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Now 73, 
Benton has racked up 29 years of 
ham service which includes a war- 
time stint as radio operator on a 
U.S. Engineer Steamer on the 
southern waterways, heroic assis- 
tance to ice-bound Columbia, Mo., 
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during a devastating sleet’ ‘storm, 
and more of the same for. Florida 
hurricane relief. 

Sister Enmiliana, W1HUH, in 
1933 was the first nun to get a 
ham license. Sister joined amateur 
radio to help the boys she teaches 
in shop at Tyler School in Provi- 
dence, R.I. Most of the nun hams 
are science teachers, as are many 
of the priests. 

Reverend Joseph W. Paquette, 
O.S.A., M.S., W3PJF, teaches 
chemistry at Villanova university 
and ham radio on the side. Many 
are the rigs he has constructed for 
interested young men. Father knew 
code as a boy, but took up ham 
operations after a breakdown in his 
health after World War II. He once 
talked to a ham operator in a T.B. 
sanatorium outside of Leningrad, 
U.S.S.R., and has a QSL card to 
prove it. 

To identify himself and his sta- 
tion, every ham has a QSL card, 
which he exchanges with others 
whom he contacts. QSL’s must be 
submitted to the American Radio 
Relay League as proof of contact 
for an operator to be eligible for 
various types of awards. Many of 
the cards are humorously or beau- 
tifully designed to give some indi- 
cation of the ham’s personal inter- 
ests or situation. The QSL card is 
a real collector’s item for the ham 
—his files are his treasure. 

For the handicapped, ham radio 
offers worldwide companionship 
and a gratifying outlet for service 
and enthusiasm. Dede Stier, W- 
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WYYV,' ‘21-year-old son of Colonel 
Carl: Stier of the SAC Air Force 
Base at Omaha, operates out of 
Bellevue, Neb., and you'll have a 
long string of QSO’s (visits) before 
youll learn that his shack is his 
bedroom, thanks to muscular dys- 
trophy. But Dede has more friends 
on the air waves than most popular 
football heroes can stack up in four 
years at college. Most of Dede’s 
friends follow with keen interest 
the adventures of “Kelly,” Dede’s 
little dog and his constant com- 
panion. 

There are two distinct types of 
ham broadcasting: CW, or code 
knocked out on the key by the 
“brass pounders,” and phone, by 
which messages are transmitted by 
voice through the microphone. 
Code can be transmitted with less 
power and under more adverse 
conditions, since it is not subject 
to. the distortion sometimes found 
in phone signals; however, phone is 
more direct and personal. While 
an “A” is always an “A” in code 
and “fine” may easily be mistaken 
for “fire” on the mike, there is 
nothing quite as satisfying as hear- 
ing the voice of a loved one from 
the other side of the world. Begin- 
ners must operate only on CW, 
but once they obtain their class 
A license, they can choose either 
or both CW and phone. 

Mrs. Eleanor Hammonds, W3- 
BIW, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., prefers 
phone for her operations. Eleanor 
is another XYL (member of the 
Young Ladies Radio League) who 
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became interested in amateur radio 
through her husband’s ham activi- 
ties. Foster Hammonds, W3BUX, 
operated his station for years while 
Eleanor smiled an indulgent smile 
with the “Well, if he really likes 
it, why not?” attitude. 

But six years ago, Foster was 
regularly talking to the eight Army 
boys stationed on T-3 Filetcher’s 
Ice Island in the Arctic. Eleanor 
would get on the mike once in a 
while to take their orders for such 
household gadgets as a pancake 
flipper (she got them a real fancy 
one and had it flown in to them), 
and got to know them rather well. 
When the ham operator of the 
group moved to Germany, QSO 
visits fell into Foster’s working 
hours, and unlicensed Eleanor 
couldn’t operate the station. So she - 
boned up and passed the FCC 
exam. She hasn’t had contact with 
the T-3 boys since, but in two 
years she’s managed to rack up a 
few firsts on her own. 

Eleanor was the first XYL in 
her area to get a DXCC (Phone) 
Award, which means that she has 
talked to 100 countries by phone. 
Only 13 XYL’s in the U.S. have 
such a record. She holds a WAC 
Certificate (Worked All Continents 
by phone), and a WAC/YL Certifi- 
cate proves that she’s talked to a 
woman on every continent. Eleanor 
has a regular schedule for meeting 
other hams on the air for sociabili- 
ty’s sake as well as for running 
“phone patches” for people in dis- 
tress or in need of hearing a com- 
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panionable voice from their home. 

Many’s the time she has con- 
taeted a ship’s radio officer only 
to find that his wife lives not too 
tar from her own home. A tele- 
phone call to the wife is then easi- 
ly transferred (or “patched”) into 
her microphone and the wife’s 
voice received by the husband at 
sea. And of course, hubby’s voice 
comes back over the loudspeaker 
and into the phone. No charge on 
local calls! 

Service is the key to the radio 
amateur’s life — service to the far- 
off military post, service to the 
neighbor down the street, service 
in national calamity. Most hams 
have an ultra-high frequency rig 
that can be used in civil defense 
operations. Many install their own 
generators in case of public power 
failure so they can keep opera- 
tions open in extreme emergencies. 
Most operators, especially the old- 
timers, have built their own rigs, 
although since surplus items have 
become available at a low price, 
this is less true than before the 
war. 

Their sending and receiving ap- 
paratus is invariably called their 
rig, and, whether it be in a con- 
verted play-room basement as in 
the Burke home, a wing of a state- 
ly living room specially designed 
by the Hammonds, or atop a mon- 
astery as with Father “Joe,” the 
ham’s operations room is called the 
“shack.” There’s a shack im the 
palace in Saudi Arabia, where the 
king and his brothers are hams. 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., whose father 
insisted that he build his own rig 
even down to the tubes, has his 
shack, as has Rear Admiral H. C. 
Bruton, U.S.N., Director of Naval 
Communications. 

Ham enthusiasts can spend as 
much or as little as they like on 
their pastime. The Burke’s equip- 
ment, which Al keeps in condition, 
is now worth about $5,000, and 
runs the monthly electric bill up 
as high as $80. However, by 
scrounging around and construct- 
ing his own rig, the beginner can 
get into the field with an outlay 
of about $35. 

The ham can also spend as 
much or as little time as he wishes 
on the air. Mae Burke never misses 
her eight-hour daily stint. How- 
ever, few hams measure up to 
Mae’s service. Many merely tune 
in for a bit of social chatter when 
they feel like it. 

Then there are hams who prefer 
to spend their time in building 
equipment or designing antennas; 
some who are interested in track- 
ing satellites or probing the radio- 
active layers in the heavens for 
sun-spot activity; the mobile hams 
who operate rigs in their automo- 
biles; the experimenters with TV 
on short wave — there are endless 
branches of ham radio. 

But any way you look at it, ham 
radio spells out mental discipline, 
intimate companionship at the turn 
of a dial, and deep spiritual satis- 
faction in fraternal fellowship and 
service. 


They tell a great deal about 
the character of a people 


GSROVERBS 


Condensed from The Far East 
Eleanor M. Marshall 


W ILLIAM PENN, 
one of the first to 
practice _ religious 
tolerance by pro- 
viding a refuge for 
people whose reli- 
gion differed from his own or that 
of the reigning monarch, once said: 
“The wisdom of nations lies in 
their proverbs which are brief 
and pithy. Collect and _ learn 
them. They are notable measures 
of directions for human life. You 
have much in little. They save 
time in speaking, and upon occa- 
sion may be the fullest and safest 
answers.” 

His advice is good. If you would 
know the character of a nation, a 
little study of these “cream of a 
nation’s thoughts” provides more 


insight than might come from 


knowing just a few natives. 

No one quarrels with the insight 
shown in Oriental sayings so old 
that it is most difficult to trace 
their origin such as “The acts of 
this life are the destiny of the 
next,” and “If you wish your own 
merit to be known, acknowledge 
that of other people.” 

One of the oldest civilizations is 
China’s where the proverbs are as 
expressive as are the bodily char- 
acteristics differentiating this race 
from others. Their native shrewd- 
ness comes out in such sayings as 
“Going to law is losing a cow for 
the sake of a cat,” “Patience is 
power; with time and patience the 
mulberry leaf becomes silk,” or 
“Never answer a letter while you 
are angry.” 

“Rogues differ little. Each began 
first as a disobedient son,” may be 
the reason this nation has had no 
delinquent children until recently. 
Children learned from the start 
that what they do would reflect 
upon their parents and always 
sought to avoid bringing shame on 
their name until communists took 
over and taught their doctrine of 
people belonging to the state. 

Not that the Chinese have any 
exalted notions about their nature, 
according to such sayings as “The 
gem cannot be polished without 
friction, nor man perfected with- 
out trials,” “Great souls have wills; 
feeble ones have only wishes,” and 
“To trust one’s own righteousness 
is like seeking shelter under one’s 
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own shadow. We may stoop to the 
ground, and the lower we bend, the 
shadow is beneath us still. But if 
we flee to the shadow of a great 
rock, or a wide-spreading tree, then 
we find shelter from the noon-day 
sun,” “There are two perfectly 
good men; one dead, and the oth- 
er unborn.” “Behind an able man 
there are always other able men,” 
and “A single conversation across 
the table with a wise man is worth 
a month’s study of books.” 

How to live has always proved 
puzzling but the following direc- 
tions of the Chinese have been 
helpful for centuries: “Happiness 
is like a sunbeam, which the least 
shadow intercepts, while adversity 
is often as the rain of spring,” 
“The fire you kindle for your ene- 
my often burns yourself more than 
him,” “Who is not satisfied with 
himself will grow; who is not sure 
of his own correctness will learn 
many things,” “Blessings never 
come in pairs; misfortunes never 
come alone,” “Think of your own 
faults the first part of the night 
when you are awake and of the 
faults of others the latter part of 
the night when you are asleep.” 

“A hundred men may make an 
encampment — but it takes a wo- 
man to make a home” shows the 


value placed upon the weeks sex. 

In Persia, another very, old na- 
tion, they have proverbs caution- 
ing, “Do little things now; so shall 
big things come to thee by and by 
asking to be done,” “Thinking well 
is wise, planning well, wiser: do- 
ing well, wisest and best of all.” 
Here, too, they echo the same 
skepticism for book learning as the 
Chinese with “One pound of learn- 
ing requires 10 pounds of common 
sense to apply it.” 

The Hindoos, who vie with both 
Chinese and Persians in the length 
of their history, are also concerned 
with problems of conduct. “He only 
does not live in vain, who employs 
his wealth, his thoughts, his speech 
to advance the good of others” is 
their way of stating the Golden 
Rule. “Anger is a stone cast into 
a wasp’s nest,” points up another 
indictment against giving way to 
rage with the reminder that such 
can be as painful as wasp stings. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
the Japanese is their politeness be- 
cause in this land they have a say- 
ing, “To be over-polite is to be 
rude.” Their attitude toward idle 
conversation is equally revealing: 
“The tongue is but three inches 
long, yet it can kill a man six feet 
high.” 


o ‘ 
“T Love women,” the famous lecturer told his feminine audience, 
“whether they are charming or beautiful. 
“What is the difference?” one of the ladies asked. 
“There is quite a difference, dear lady. You see, a beautiful wo- 
man is one you notice, while a charming one is one who notices 
you.”—Irish Digest. 


“Your main purpose, as parents, is to teach your children 
how to use this life as a means to the next” 


Its a Wise Parent 


Condensed from “To Marry, With Love” 
Virginia and Louis Baldwin 


MERICAN parents to 
lengths for their children 
that almost always sur- 
prise the rest of the 

world. “Americans are afflicted 
with spoiled children,” was the 
comment of one visitor from Eng- 
land. “Who runs the American 
home? The offspring!” was an- 
other appraisal. 

Though these criticisms carry 
more than a grain of truth, all 
this attention and indulgence lav- 
ished on American children must 
have a reason behind it. What is 
in the minds and hearts of Ameri- 
can parents that can explain the 
expenditure of so much effort? 
What do they want for their chil- 
dren? 

We have all heard some of the 
standard answers. Perhaps the 


commonest is “We only want 
them to be happy.” What could 
be more noble? 

But what do these parents 
mean by “happy”? Do they mean 
they want each day to go by 
for their children without trouble? 
Without work? Without pain? 
Without sacrifice? Though they 
may want it, they shouldn’t try 
to provide it. That’s not the way 
life is lived by human beings, and 
a child carefully sheltered from 
every breeze will almost certainly 
be knocked flat by the first mod- 
est gust that he has to face alone. 

Then there are the parents who 
say they want “the best things in 
life’ for their children. And just 
what are these best things in life? 
It seems pretty clear that they 
are things made of silk, steel, 
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stone, silver, sable, and the like. 
Money in large quantities is al- 
ways, of course, an acceptable 
substitute, since the love of things 
is the root of the love of money 
(which in its turn is the root of 
you know what). This is a ter- 
rible thing to do to children, en- 
couraging them to be engrossed 
in possessions and to become de- 
pendent on money for the brief 
pleasures they'll mistake for hap- 
piness. It’s something like delib- 
erately starving them to death on 
cream puffs. 

Akin to the above, but with an 
added flavor of bitter experience, 
is the plea, “I want them to have 
the things I never could have.” 
Some who grew up in compara- 
tively plain circumstances seem to 
have nourished a resentment that 
years later blights even their par- 
enthood. Instead of becoming de- 
tached from things, instead of 
learning to live peacefully with- 
out them, they surrender to their 
craving for things until it becomes 
an obsession. Fear of poverty be- 
comes their driving force; envis- 
ioning such deprivation as their 
loved ones’ worst enemy, they 
fight it with all they've got. So 
hard, in fact, that other enemies 
breach the walls with ease. 

Still another explanation, often 
only implied, has a wistful ring: 
“I want them to love me.” Ameri- 
can families are plagued with the 
paralysis of parental insecurity, a 
phenomenon that greatly disturbs 
psychologists, social workers, 
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clergymen, teachers, reporters, 
lawyers, and others who have to 
deal with the results. If you are 
an insecure parent, then for 
some reason you haven't been 
able to derive any real emotional 
security from your marriage. Un- 
fulfilled by your love for your 
partner and/or your partner’s 
love for you, you have turned to 
your child for affection. Not only 
does this put an unfair burden on 
the child, but it is pathetic in its 
futility: for children don’t know 
the meaning of genuine affection. 
They don’t know how to love. 
That’s one of the things you have 
to teach them, by word and ex- 
ample. To expect any child, on 
his own, to do anything more 
than take your affection for 
granted as his birthright, to ex- 
pect him to think of anyone’s 
needs but his own is to court dis- 
appointment and discontent. If 
you are looking for gratitude or 
true love, you are looking for un- 
selfishness, and for all practical 
purposes you will find that only 
in adults. 

The last reason for the spoiled 
child that we'll consider here is 
the “state of life” attitude reveal- 
ed in such remarks as “I want 
him to be successful” or “I want 
her to marry well.” It’s probably 
to be expected that most parents 
today seem inclined to pick out 
what seems to be a comfortable, 
respectable, or easy mode of liv- 


ing for their child. What they 


may fail to take into considera- 
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tion is that people are different, 
even within a family. Everyone 
has his own inclinations toward 
or against certain ways of life, 
and it is from within oneself, not 
from others, that the decision on 
the best way must come. Many 
a well-meaning parent has con- 
siderately bamboozled a beloved 
son or daughter into a lifetime of 
well-heeled misery. Parents should 
guide their children but they 
shoukd watch where they're going 
themselves. An almost-grown son 
or daughter may turn out to have 
a better sense of direction than 
the parents. He or she may have 
discovered that such goals as 
money, success, power, and re- 
spectability, though good in their 
limited way, are simply not 
worthy of the ultimate destiny of 
a human being. 

Ultimate destiny — now there’s 
a high-flown phrase. What is this 
destiny? If a man lives only to 
wind up as the diet of worms, his 
goals are about as limited as those 
of the worms themselves. If a 
man is a creature endowed with 
intelligence and free will, how- 
ever, he has a relationship with 
his Creator to maintain and de- 
velop. Since his Creator gave him 
his life and sustains him in it, it 
behooves him to accumulate what 
knowledge he can about this 
Supreme Being, with such know- 
ledge to offer his devotion to the 
Supreme Will, and as a sign of 
this devotion to try to please the 
Author of his existence. 
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Through these three activities 
a man prepares himself for eter- 
nity. A man’s enjoyment of the 
presence of God in eternity de- 
pends on the capacity for it that 
he develops in time. The deeper 
his knowledge and love of God 
are here on earth and the more 
closely he patterns his life to the 
Divine Will as he understands it, 
the more aware he will be of the 
divine perfection when he dies, 
and the greater will be his ever- 
lasting joy. 

This requires a man of integ- 
rity, a three-dimensional man of 
some spiritual substance instead 
of a_ two-dimensional monster 
nourished by the secularism of 
our age. He must look honestly 
at the world in which he lives 
and accept reality. The earlier a 
child is taught that life is pretty 
good as it is and that happiness 
resides within himself rather than 
in circumstances, the sooner will 
he learn his own responsibilities. 

Your main purpose, as parents, 
is to teach your children how to 
use this life as a means to the 
next. To teach, train, nurture, 
develop, cherish, all these and 
more are involved parent- 
hood. The purpose of each is to 
help the child eventually leave 
your side as a mature, independ- 
ent, self-reliant human being. So 
it is your chore, albeit a pleasant 
one, to teach the uses and mean- 
ings, the accepted ways, the 
rights and wrongs that a child 
will need to know in order to 
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find himself and acquit himself 
properly toward his neighbor and 
his God. 

It’s fairly obvious that a child 
needs physical care and teaching. 
His body is practically all you 
bring home _ from the hospital. 
Food, warmth, comfort are his 
basic needs at this stage. Keep- 
ing a child healthy and protected 
is obviously an imperative, and 
he should be taught as he grows 
to keep himself clean, neat, and 
safe. 

A child must know himself and 
give of himself in order to mature 
properly. It's up to the parents 
to use calm advice to help him 
evaluate his own emotional, phys- 
ical, and spiritual attributes, and 
learn to control and develop 
them. In spite of confusion, noise, 
and ceaseless activity, the atmos- 
phere of a home must be loving 
and essentially calm. An excel- 
lent way of achieving this calm 
is the practice of good manners. 

As parents you must realize 
that education for life is your re- 
sponsibility in the last analysis. 
Though you may accept help 
from church, school, experts of 
all- kinds, yours is the final ac- 
countability and the final author- 
ity. Your supervision is necessary 
even when the teaching, be it in 
sex or electronics, is handled by 
someone else. You are the ones to 
judge the success or failure of 
any enterprise affecting your 
child. You are the ones to judge 
what your child is learning, how 


much, how fast, how enjoyably, 
how well. 

If you're wise you'll be 
with your children as much as 
possible, especially at home. This 
is essential for the small child, 
since your presence, in affording 
him protection and _ affection, 
gives him a foundation of emo- 
tional security. As the child grows 
older, he should be allowed to 
leave you but never be left — 
never without an _ explanation, 
never without an adequate sub- 
stitute. At home your children 
needn’t always be in your sight, 
nor you in theirs, so long as they 
know you're there. Though you 
may wonder at times if they pay 
any attention to you at all, your 
adult presence.acts as a kind of 
regulator and should also be a 


. your adult presence acts 
‘as a kind of regulator... 
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ready source of admiration, ap- 
probation, ideas for new . games, 
and, when needed, distraction. 

In the attempt to fulfill all 
these functions, you might try 
puzzling out each child as the 
potential individual adult that he 
is. This grows into a fascinating 
occupation as you begin to un- 
derstand him, and you can begin 
to understand him simply by lis- 
tening to him. With careful tun- 
ing you will find his special wave 
length: you will begin to learn 
the meaning behind the garbled 
grammar and fumbling gestures. 

As he grows, you'll find that 
his greatest need, besides your 
listening to him, is for you to talk 
to him — or, preferably, with him. 
Because this communion is so 
important, it’s well to try to set 
aside a_ certain time for each 
child. Each child has a time, too, 
when his need is more pressing 
and evident that the others’. This 
is something you have to be 
aware of. 

When you do talk with the 


kids, the atmosphere should be 
relaxed and objective. If you're 
preoccupied, thinking of some- 


thing else, or irritable, try to let 
the moment pass; for that mo- 
ment be silent rather than shake 
the child’s confidence in your ap- 
proachability.. But it’s very im- 


portant, of course, to remember 
what the subject was and return 
to it later. 

When you do get together with 
if he 


your child, let him talk 
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feels like it, or ask him if he has 
anything to talk about (by his 
standards, not yours). Some chil- 
dren, maybe most children, ac- 
customed to preoccupied neglect 
from adults, may have to be con- 
vinced that you really do mean 
to listen to them. For a while, 
too, they usually fail to recognize 
what an opportunity it is, but 
when they catch on — look out. 
Every subject under and beyond 
the sun, questions undreamed of 
by Britannica, and confusion 
compounded by misunderstanding 
of words and lack of experience 
— all this will be poured out in 
a flood, and in a way that dis- 
turbingly implies absolute confi- 
dence in your knowledge and 
wisdom. 

This leads us to a very import- 
ant rule: Never let any subject 
be verboten, embarrassing, or 
difficult more than once. It’s cer- 
tainly true that anyone can be 
taken off guard, and children are 
experts at asking unexpected 
questions at unexpected _ times. 
In a crowded streetcar a little 
darling will ask (usually at the 
top of his or her little leather 
lungs), “Why does that man have 
one leg off?” or “Is that lady real 
black or just dirty black?” or “Is 
that lady fat because she’s going 
to have a baby?” At times like 
that you almost wonder if you 
care whether the child under- 
stands sufferings, privations, rac- 
ial tolerance, or the “facts of 
life.” Yet these moments of awk- 
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wardness must not remain as bar- 
riers between you. The child asks 
his questions from pure curiosity. 
He has no prejudices, no precon- 
ceived notions behind his ques- 
tions. He intends no harm, can 
rarely if ever sense hurt feelings 
in adults. So take advantage of 
his good humor, and if you miss 
on a subject be sure to bring it 
up again in your own time and 
place, and handle it in your own 
way. Recall the incident to him. 
You'll want to instruct him about 
conversations in public _ places, 
anyway. It will give you the op- 
portunity to be sure there’s no 
residue of blame or embarrass- 
ment left attached to any sub- 
ject. 

However, there are some chil- 
dren who don’t ask questions or 
bring up subjects for “discussion.” 
Some parents give this as an ex- 
cuse for inadequate sex instruc- 
tion — a handy alibi indeed if to 
begin with they are tongue-tied 
with embarrassment. It is not in 
reality a sufficient reason for 
leaving a child uninstructed, nor 
would it be acceptable if the 
subject were manners, history, or 
reading — just as it should not be 
acceptable in any case. The child 
has a need for, and therefore a 
right to, education and training. 
He may not be able to express 
himself well or may have bar- 
riers of shyness or poor experi- 
ence of some kind. But you, as 
the parent, have the obligation to 
decide what he should be taught, 


the responsibility to determine at 
what age he is ready to be taught 
— and the duty to teach him. It’s 
unjust to pass the buck back to 
the child himself. 

The sweetest syrup with which 
to sugar-coat your training is af- 
fection. The adult comprehends 
that love can be expressed by ser- 
vices rendered, cheerfulness in 
the face of irritability, silence 
covering annoyance; but a child, 
in his self-centered world, though 
he accepts all your services and 
sacrifices as due him, is not re- 
assured by them. He needs ex- 
plicit signs of your love. A kiss, 
a hug, a gentle pat on the head 
can give a child a happy feel- 
ing of nearness to you, a sense of 
belonging. 

More than that, showing af- 
fection sets the stage for another 
activity: enjoying life with your 
children. The unfolding of young 
minds is a fascinating thing to 
watch; everything is grist for their 
mill. They will, unless you “un- 
learn” them, find interest in 
everything. Nature offers count- 
less things to be experienced, as 
any parent will testify who has 
joined the children in such activi- 
ties as keeping polliwogs until 
they turn into frogs, raising a pet 
like a kitten or a pup, camping, 
picnicking, or tramping in the 
woods. 

There are other ways to have 
fun with your kids. There’s plenty 
to do, plenty to share — in sports, 
music, art, creativeness in all de- 
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partments, and co-operative en- 
deavors in house and _ garden. 
Zoos, parks, and museums are 
exhausting if not inexhaustible 
sources of informative fun. Parlor 
games like Scrabble and _ char- 
ades can be converted for various 
ages and can make home an in- 
teresting place to be. 

Now let’s say that you do your 
best — how can you tell whether 
you are or have been a success- 
ful parent? In one sense you can’t 
at all — till you know that your 
children have reached heaven. In 
another sense you can’t tell until 
they’re adult. Yet there are some 
guideposts you can find that re- 
veal the direction they’re taking. 

The attitude that your grow- 
ing children have toward you 
goes through various stages as 
they develop independence, but 
when they’re adults they should 
be able to think of you fondly. 
They don’t have to make obvious 
manifestations of affection if such 
exhibitions don’t come naturally 
to them, but you should be able 
to detect that your presence is 
pleasantly acceptable. But that’s 
all — acceptable, not indispen- 
sable. During their childhood they 
should be developing the ability 
to go off on their own and act 
without clinging to you for sup- 
port and help. 

As your children begin to 
choose their state in life, do they 
accept their responsibilities ser- 
iously but not anxiously? They 
should have learned from you 


that life entails work and that 
once they’ve chosen, say, to get 
married, they must have enough 
self-confidence and _ integrity to 
acquit themselves of their duties 
without being frightened into 
going home to Mamma. 

When your children have busi- 
ness or social dealings, are they 
scrupulously fair, carefully just, 
cheerfully charitable? If they are, 
congratulations, for this is an im- 
portant indication that your work 
is well done. 

And what of their sense of 
values? What’s important, to 
them? Are they conscious that 
material things. are means, not 
ends? Do they tend to let the 
Joneses go hang? Do they seek 
time alone? Do they think for 
themselves? Do they love their 
fellow man? Do they pray often? 
Do they observe their religious 
obligations meticulously but with- 
out show? 

If they do these things, then 
you can be sure that (for all their 
foibles, faults, and follies) they’re 
going in the right direction, ful- 
filling the cardinal command- 
ments to love God and their 
neighbor. The direction is all that 
you, as parents, are responsible 
for. If in these times you have 
faithfully discharged that respon- 
sibility, you have much _ to be 
happy about. Your reward will 
lprobably be richly satisfying on 
earth, but only probably; in any 
case, it will certainly be great in 
heaven. § § § 


Have you read a recent 
modern novel you wanted 
to share with your family? 


Oh Say, 
You Read? 


By Vivian Preston 


RECENT cartoon showed a 
father giving his son a 
spanking with a hair brush. To the 
bewildered mother he explained, 
“He was reading a best seller!” 

I wasn’t amused. The “licking” 
to his morals that a child could 
receive reading the “literature” 
found in his home makes me shud- 
der. A few years ago outraged par- 
ents and educators “cleaned up the 
comics.” A similar house cleaning 
is needed for the reading matter 
geared to home readers. 

Many concerned parents have 
canceled their memberships in 
book-of-the month clubs as each 
proclaimed “work” became smut- 
tier than the last. 

As a nation we pride ourselves 
on our intelligence and education. 
Is it too much to ask American 
authors for interesting, entertaining 
books we aren’t ashamed -to have 
in our homes? How about some 


wholesome books that won’t throw 
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- us in a panic at the thought, ir 


Susie is sent to our bedroom for 


handkerchief, she might see, on 


our bedside table, our current 
reading matter. 

Along with family prayers, fam- 
ily reading is another way of keep- 
ing unity in this hustle-bustle world 
we live in. But have you read a 
recent modern novel you wanted to 
share with your family? Frankly, I 
haven’t. Why should we have to 
go back to the classics for ALL 
our reading? Children are inter- 
tested in the here and now. 

The last best-seller I had in the 
house, which, incidentally, receiv- 
ed a big movie award, I was only 
too anxious to rush back to the 
lending library. The few pages I 
read nauseated me. 

Perhaps the solution lies in spe- 
cial awards and nation-wide recog- 
nition and publicity for the best 
book for family reading published 
each year. 

It does no good to ban bad- 
tasting books for, as Eve learned 
in the Garden of Eden, the apple 
that is forbidden, whether real or 
literary, is all the more alluring. It 
is a sad commentary that a saying 
in the theater, if a book or play 
is banned in Boston it is sure to 
be a hit, is too often true. 

The National Office for Decent 
Literature is valiantly fighting to 
raise the standards of American 
literature. But an organization is 
only as strong as those who support 
it. It deserves our staunch support 


NOW. 


doesn’t it seem 


The winner of the Hickok Award as: 
the Professional Athlete of-the-Year 
thinks the Yankees will rule the roost 
for the next five years 


BOB TURLEY: 
One Reason Why the Yankees Will Repeat 


By Dave Warner 


nN SPRING a man’s fancy turns to 

thoughts of love, golf, fishing, 
bock beer, dodging household 
chores, and — pardon the yawn — 
picking the Yankees to win the 
pennant again in the American 
League. 

As one man 
put it, the Yan- 
kees should clinch 
the pennant by 
Mothers Day 
and just play the 
rest of the sched- 
ule for exercise. 

There is no dis- 
position here to 
knock our nation- 
al game. But 


that baseball will 
lose clients to 
other forms of 
summer fun if the 


pennant races 


don’t become more interesting? 

Take last year, for example. The 
Yanks broke from the gate fast, 
steadily improved their position 
and despite a flop near the end of 
the season scarcely ever had to 
break into a sweat. 

The National 
League pennant 
winning Milwau- 
kee Braves locked 
up the loot in a 
single series with 
the San Francisco 
Giants some eight 
weeks before the 
season’s end. 

This started 
out by picking 
the Yankees to 
repeat, and the 
point of the piece 
is to give one of 
the very big rea- 
sons why. 
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He’s Robert Lee (Bob) Turley, 
the 28-year-old, clean-living, off- 
séason insurance agent and resi- 
dent of Lutherville, Md. 

“Bullet Bob,” hero of the 1958 
World Series and possessor of a 
21-7 record last season, spells even 
more deepening doom for Ameri- 
can League opponents and baseball 
fans in general. 

“With the present club . . . no 
changes . . . and barring injuries, 
we should be able to stay out front 
for the next five years,” Bob said. 

“We have a comparatively young 
club. Only Hank Bauer is getting 
along in years. And he is in such 
wonderful shape it’s even hard to 
see how he could run down. I 
think Yogi Berra has at least three 
good years left. Despite what 
Casey says, Yogi will catch 100 
games or better for the next three 
seasons.” 

Turley thinks Ted Williams is 
still the best hitter in baseball but 
adds that teammate Mickey Mantle 
can do everything. “Why, he’s only 
26, and at that age you are just 
beginning to bloom in baseball,” 
Bob added. 

As for himself, Turley doesn’t 
think he can duplicate his practi- 
cally superhuman effort of °58 
when he posted the 21-7 record, 
then in one of the very great come- 
back stories in the history of sports 
went on to win two and save an- 
other in the World Series. 

Remember? The Yanks trailed 
in the Series, 3 games to 1, and 
Turley had been yanked in his 


April 
first start in the second game. 

He pitched the fifth game and 
won, 7-0, and he came into the 
sixth game to get two strikes on 
Frank Torre and save this one as 
Torre weakly popped up. 

In the pressure-packed seventh 
game, he came on in relief again 
giving only two hits over 6 2/3 
innings for the championship. 

Among the rewards heaped by 
Turley in the post-season banquet 
whirl was presentation of the Hic- 
kok Award as the Professional 
Athlete of the Year. This is a $10,- 
000, jewel-studded, gold-buckled 
belt with 26% carat diamonds, a 
bigger ruby and sapphires. 

In the past such worthy athletes 
as Phil Rizzuto, Allie Reynolds, 
Mickey Mantle, Willie Mays, 
Rocky Marciano, Ben Hogan, Otto 
Graham and Carmen Basilio have 
won it. 

“This is the greatest award one 
can win in sports,” Bob said. “I 
consider it an honor just to win 
one of the monthly awards in the 
balloting of the Hickok Belt. And 
here I am winning the big prize 
over such fine men as Archie 
Moore, Jimmy Brown, Johnny Uni- 
tas and all the rest. 

“I remember when Phil Rizzuto 
won the first such award. I was 
only a kid in the minor leagues 
and I thought to myself what a 
wonderful thing it would be to win 
this. 

“Nobody quite wins something 
like this on his own. I owe a lot 
to the help of my wife, my minor 
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league managers, Casey Stengel, 
his coaches and my Yankee team- 
mates. It is because of them that 
I am able to win this.” 

While he was giving his thanks, 
Turley choked with emotion, and 
National Open golf champ, Tom- 
my Bolt, a witness, kidded, “Bob, 
you didn’t choke up like that in 
the Series.” 

Earlier it was remarked that 
Turley didn’t think he could do 
what he did last year. About that, 
he says, “I hope to match it — but 
beating it would be tough, espe- 
cially the Series with its pressure 
and all that. You know the money 
doesn’t mean so much in the Se- 
ries. It’s being a champion.” 

Big Bob was one of the few 
Yankees to get a hefty pay hike 
this season, and one of the rea- 
sons, in addition to his great show- 
ing last year, was that the Yanks 
never had paid him much. 

Before the 58 season the Yankee 
front office told him as an argu- 
- ment against a pay increase that 
he didn’t beat the first division 
clubs. So last season Bob went 
out and beat the Chicago White 
Sox four times. 


BOB TURLEY 43° 


In pre-season talk this year, Bob 
kidded, “The Yanks are asking 
Berra, Mantle and Whitey Ford to | 
take salary cuts. Yet the Yankee 
payroll is reported to be going up. 
Guess I should wind up with the 
difference.” 

One of the hilarious incidents of 
last season happened when, in late 
schedule, the Yankees fell flat and 
the management got worried about 
their property with the approach- 
ing World Series. Taking precau- 
tions, management had the players 
shadowed by private detectives to 
see which ones might be overdoing 
it on the town. 

One detective, not knowing the 
habits of Turley, picked him out as 
prey and trailed him to a soda 
fountain. 

What the detective didn’t know 
is that Turley is glad to be a Yan- 
kee and wishes not to jeopardize 
those World Series checks. 

After all, how else could a guy 
feel who first saw the major league 
light of day with the lowly St. 
Louis Browns, coming to New 
York in an 18-player deal with 
Baltimore? 

Fate isn’t always that kind. 


THe TEACHER in a fifth grade parochial school in Boston, after 
telling her. pupils about the elevation of Archbishop Cushing to the 
College of Cardinals, asked the class: 

“Now do any of you know who the oldest cardinal is?” 


A hand shot up. 


“Yes, Johnny,” said the teacher. 
“Stan Musial,” said Johnny proudly. — The Magnificat 
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SPENT My first years of mar- 

ried life, as did most of my 

friends, keeping house and 
looking after babies. My husband 
and I were happy when our daugh- 
ter Linda followed our son Peter 
after a year and a half. We were 
delighted and only slightly dismay- 
ed when we found, two and a half 
years later, that our third child was 
twins! 

I had always wanted twins since 
I was a girl with twin dolls, but 
four children under four seemed a 
little strenuous! 

When they arrived, a Keith and 
Karen as ordered, we felt we had 
achieved a perfect family. They 
were all healthy, good-looking and 
happy — and did they mean work! 
I talcumed bottoms, mixed Pab- 
lum, dunked dipes, kissed bruises 
and played choo-choo — [I loved it, 
and I loved them, but sometimes 
on that life consisted of nothing 

t— 

Then gradually, like beads slip- 
ping off a string, one by one they 
went off to school, and, incredibly, 
I was alone. 

At first the silence was shocking 
and I felt lonely and lost. Then 
gradually I began to shed a little 


It happens over and over 
again — a baby when you 
think your family is complete 


Condensed from The 
Catholic Home Journal 


Lois Light 


of the all-enveloping cloak of moth- 
erhood that mothers of young chil- 
dren inevitably wear. I felt as if 
the old me was beginning to show. 

I took up some of the activities 
I dropped when the offspring took 
over the house. I enjoyed shopping 
trips unaccompanied by straggly 
toddlers with unpredictable water- 
works. It was fun having a party 
luncheon for the gals. At last I 
could do it up in style, without 
having to make up side dishes of 
scrambled egg and jello to be serv- 
ed at a little table which, if close 
enough to be handy, was too noisy, 
and if far enough away to be quiet, 
was too dangerous! 

I thought life was assuming the 
pattern it would follow from now 
on — and I was content. 

And then, shatteringly, the pat- 
tern was altered. It couldn't be 
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true, but it was — I was pregnant! 

It happens over and over again— 
this “late” baby, when you think 
your family is complete. I suppose 
the reactions at first are more or 
less the same — shock, incredulity, 
dismay, perhaps even anger. 

It took a little reconciling to get 
everything worked out in my mind. 
No more part-time work, more 
sleepless nights, less freedom — oh 
dear, this would take some adjust- 
ing. But human nature being what 
it is, it wasn’t long before we were 
all rationalizing like mad to make 
ourselves believe this was right for 
us. 

My friends, of course, had a field 
day when they first learned of my 
“predicament.” Instead of feeling 
sorry for me, as I thought perhaps 
they should (at first I thought so, 
after I felt sorry for them) they 
seemed to think it was terribly 
funny! But while I muttered darkly 
“it should’ve happened to you,” I 
listened to their jibes and laughter 
and wondered if perhaps they were 
tinged with envy? For pregnancy 
tells the world, as dyed hair, facial 
packs and hug - me - tight girdles 
never can, that there's “life in the 
old gal yet,” and I do mean life! 

How does a “late” baby affect 
relationships, the happiness, man- 
agement and security of a family? 
Now that our little latecomer is 
such an integral part of our family, 
1 can look back and say that the 
effect on us all has been nothing 
but GOOD. 

For the children, of course, it 


was the most exciting thing that 
had ever happened to them. We 
told the older two first — they were 
astonished and delighted. They 
wanted to be allowed to tell the 
younger two, but it seemed wiser 
to wait a few weeks. Being young- 
er, the time would seem intermin- 
able for them. 

When we gave the eller. ones 
the go-ahead finally: 

“Guess what you're going to 
have,” said Peter to the two. 

“A bicycle?” hazarded Keith. 

“No, this is something we've all 
wanted for a long time,” said Peter. 

“Oh,” shrieked Keith, enlighten- 
ed and excited, “I know — a pop-up 
toaster.” 

When the laughter had subsided, 
Peter explained wickedly, “It’s not 
so much pop-up as pop out!” and 
soon, by much hinting and clue- 
giving, the twins came up with the 
answer. 

Now that the four knew, the 
baby monopolized the conversa- 
tion. I got a couple of excellent 
books for children, with facts and 
pictures of procreation, and the 
children followed my progress 
month by month, finding the whole 
procedure thoroughly engrossing 
and completely natural. 

When the new little girl arrived, 
I wished I were two people—one to 
be at home to see their faces when 
the doctor phoned. Grandma and 
the girls cried — daddy and the 
boys shouted. 

They all sent messages, from 
“I’m glad the baby is a girl — I 
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don’t mind boy babies, but I 
wouldn’t want it to be a boy when 
it grows up,” to “I’m so glad the 
baby’s borned — I hope it didn’t 
hurt and I love you.” The children 
were disappointed that they 
couldn’t visit me, but on one occa- 
sion an understanding nurse closed 
her eyes to regulations and pulled 
aside the curtains of the nursery 
window so the children could look 
at the unbelievable mite that was 
their baby Lisa. 

Then the great moment came. 
We drove up to the house in a 
pouring rain. Children spewed out 
the front door like pellets from a 
shot gun. They enveloped me and 
my bundle before I could get out 
of the car. They tried to look at the 
baby, hug me and tell me all that 
had happened while I was away, 
at one and the same time. Like a 
badly tied knot, together we work- 
ed our way up the steps and into 
the house and then the inspection 
really began — of my flat tummy, 
the children’s renewed dearness, 
the perfectly beautiful baby. 

My husband was almost sheep- 
ish in his almost-forgotten role of 
new father and looked at his new 
daughter with his heart in his eyes. 
In actuality and perspective, this 
was probably one of the most truly 
happy occasions in my life. 

Like most mothers, I had tried 
different methods in rearing my 
“first family.” I was probably too 
strict with the first one, perhaps 
not strict enough, in compensation, 
with the second. I was swayed by 
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each different specialist whose 
words I read and I was much, 
much too concerned with each 
phase of behavior, sure that each 
was a “symptom.” 

Now I was getting my second 
chance and it was much easier and 
happier. 

Aside from the fact that we were 
all more relaxed with this baby, the 
other children were a marvellous 
help. It would be pleasant to be 
able to record that they fulfilled all 
their extravagant promises, made 
before the baby came, to wash 
diapers, do extra jobs and uncom- 
plainingly run errands day and 
night. They did them until the 
novelty wore off, and even though 
the enthusiasm for the extracur- 
ricular work paled eventually, they 
always did and still do dance at- 
tendance on the little one. 

The care of a very young broth- 
er or sister is the best preparation 
for parenthood, provided it isn’t 
made compulsory. After all, the 
baby is your responsibility just as 
they are. But they fought with 
each other over whose turn it was 
to do for the newcomer, and I 


found myself fighting for my turn 


right along with them! 

Since there was such a gap be- 
tween children, the older ones were 
perfectly capable of doing most 
things for the baby. When I 
thought of my first crazily-busy 
years of motherhood, it was pure, 
unmitigated joy to watch other 
willing hands do the picking up, 
chasing after, mopping up and en- 
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tertaining that used to be my job. 

.The baby’s every new develop- 
ment causes excitement out of pro- 
portion to its importance. Each 
new hairdo is a thing to be admir- 
ed by everyone in turn, every cute 
saying is proudly reported to all the 
neighborhood playmates and 
friends. 

None of the children want her 
to be spoiled and each is inclined 
to use his own form of discipline, 
yet hates to see her punished by 
anyone else. We have made it a 
rule, though, that real punishment 
is administered only by her father 
or myself — too many bosses can 
be, confusing and frustrating. 

Clotheswise, her babyhood was 
such fun. Even as short a time as 
10 years ago, miracle fabrics were 
only beginning to insinuate them- 
selves into our wardrobes. Baby 
wear was fairly unspectacular. 
Rubber pants were strictly taboo. 
We were stuck with soakers, which 
baby did indeed soak, and which 
in turn soaked all the bed linen 
with which it came in contact. 

Then came the blessings of the 
new plastics, which mothers were 
assured breathed in a scientific- 
enough way so as not to injure 
baby’s tender skin. Along with all 
but the most unyielding, I switch- 
ed with alacrity to anything that 
promised us more aridity and less 
work, 

The lid had popped off the 
world of baby fashion and I was 
delighted to have the excuse, along 
with the brand-new mothers, to use 
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WHEN ALL the pertinent 
facts are taken into careful 
consideration, having  echil- 
dren after 40 is quite desir- 
able. The married life of the 
parents is more settled, the 
parents are more mature, the 
good qualities of both par- 
ents have come to fruition, 
and these qualities are quite 
likely to be inherited by the 
child.—Edward Podolsky, M. 
D. in The Catholic Home 
Journal. 


the adorable new baby wear I'd 
looked at so wistfully in store win- 
dows. My late-comer wore polka- 
dot diapers, frou-frou panties, felt 
shoes with lace and pearls. 

She looked delectable in her 
fluffy nylon dresses which were as 
practical as they were pretty, and 
dried so quickly I found it not at 
all absurd to keep her party-dress- 
ed much of the time, once she was 
on her feet. When she was crawl- 
ing, the over-alls with snap fasten- 
ers along the inner legs proved 
such a perfect answer to the diaper 
changing dilemma, I wondered 
why it wasn’t thought of years ago. 

“Don’t you feel you're too old?” 
my friends have asked me, some- 
times tactfully, sometimes not! 
Granted, I haven’t quite the same 
desire to cavort around with this 
child, to get down on my hands 
and knees as I used to do, and play 
bear or bucking bronco. But I don’t 
think that’s too important. The 
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other children can do the romping 
with her, and as a mother, I feel 
that my added maturity and ex- 
perience makes me more com- 
petent. 

Statistics tell us that children of 
older parents form a large percent- 
age of our bright children. Certain- 
ly our little one has “all her but- 
tons.” So it would seem that the 
fears of being “too old” with a late 
baby, of its not being “fair to the 
child,” are simply not valid. There 
are drawbacks, of course, the same 
as there are drawbacks about be- 
ing too young. 

We feel we were lucky. We had 


* 
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our second chance — to know again: 
the delight of cuddling a warm fra- 
grant ‘baby; of holding ‘the small 
trusting hand of a toddler; of hav- 
ing small chubby arms clutch us in 
a goodnight hug; of first words, 
bedtime stories, psychosomatic’ 
band-aids, and pet worms. 

And when our older children go 
off to work or marriage, and we 
still have the companionship of our 
tail-ender with her interests and 
troubles to keep our thoughts 
young and alert — we'll still be say- 
ing, as we do now, “what in the 
world would we ever have done 
without her?” 


* 


Reprinted from Everywoman’s Family Circle 
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Small Fry 


WueEN Jimmy Mc- 
Kinstry of Montgomery, Ala., was 
reported missing after having 
spent most of the day in a movie, 
police found him across the street 
. . . in another theater. 


Morton 14, of Bristol, 
Vt., explained why he had run 
away from home when he learned 
his mother had given birth to her 
fourth daughter: “I couldn’t face 
the future with four younger sis- 
ters. I just couldn’t take it.” 


THE FAMILY and neighbors of 
four-year-old Andrew Scott of 
Philadelphia, missing for a num- 
ber of hours, found him atop a 
roof taking a nap in a chimney. 


A FIVE-YEAR-OLD Berkeley, Calif., 
girl knew very well there should 
have been a penny under her pil- 
low when she awoke . . . didn’t 


the good fairies always leave a 


penny if you put a tooth under 
your pillow? X-rays at a hospital 
vindicated her faith. The coin was 
inside her four-year-old brother, 
who had awakened first. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Larry Reed of 
Chicago hooked a 12-pound carp 
that had been eluding seasoned 
fisherman all day long. Larry’s 
bait: Peanut butter balls. 


At A Stockton, Calif., crowded 
Swimming pool the shrill voice of 
a little girl was heard exclaiming: 
“There’s daddy—I can tell by the 
hole in his hair.” 


FouR-YEAR-OLD Lillian Goldstein 
called up a Tucson, Ariz., news- 
paper and put this ad in the paper: 
“Job wanted tasting pies, all kinds, 
including mud, expert advice.” 


MADELINE Bow, 10, a _ visitor 
from Houston, was touring a rep- 
lica of the pioneer Mayflower in 
Washington and someone re- 
marked that the ship seemed to 
be awfully dusty and that it would 
feel good to take a shower. “Yes,” 
agreed Madeline. “I feel as though 
I have ancestors all over me.” 


THE PARENTS of young Timmy 
Miller of Lansing, Mich., decided 
he was old enough to go to sleep 
without a night light in his room. 
His mother was about to put out 
the light when the boy asked sadly, 
“Do I have to sleep in the dark, 
mommy?” Given an affirmative an- 
swer, the boy said, “Then I guess 
I'd better get up and say my 
prayers over again—more careful- 


ly.” 
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A LITTLE Girt called the Elmira, 
N. Y., police station to report that 
her puppy had bitten her. The 
police sergeant answering the 
phone asked whether he should 
take the pooch away and punish it. 
“Oh, no,” was the little girl’s an- 
swer. “But will you come down 
and talk to him?” 


WHEN A Columbus, Ohio, teacher 
had her class write themes on dif- 
ferent occupations a nine-year-old 
boy submitted this: “To be a presi- 
dent of a bank you have to have a 
good record and no time in the 
pen.” 


A CENTREVILLE, Va., mother 
walked into the living-room in 
time to find her four-year-old girl 
looking intently at what was once 
her camera and murmuring to 
herself: “There’s no birdie in 
there!” 


A Des Mornes, Ia., mother, 
watching her seven-year-old daugh- 
ter wash the dishes, said apprecia- 
tively, “You must have Jesus in 
your heart.” “He’s there now,” 
said the girl. “But sometimes He 
takes little trips.” 


DuRING services at a Brentwood, 
Md., church, as bells began to 
chime, a little girl slid from her 
pew and ran down the aisle yelling, 
“Ice cream man, ice cream man!” 


Noticine a fire in a house, a 
seven-year-old Pittsburgh boy ran 
two blocks to a fire station. But 
when he got there, he was too ex- 
cited to remember the address of 
the burning home. So firemen had 


to put him aboard the truck and 

have him direct them to the blaze 

—all of which was positively the 

glorious moment in the boy's 


THe Fort Wayne, Ind., polio in- 
stitution received an envelop con- 
taining 50 cents in nickels and pen- 
nies and this note: “We had a cir- 
cus yesterday, not a very big one. 
The thing we had was movies, 
spook house, refreshments, fish 
pond, read the sign, animal tent 
and that is all. We earned $2 and 
something, but we owed the grocer 
about $1 or $1.50, but we only had 
50 cents left so here you are.” 


A Hastings, Neb., mother asked 
her six-year-old son for an explana- 
tion when she found him shadow 
boxing at hame. “Just practicing 
up for recess tomorrow,” was the 
reply. 


Wuen uis dog followed him to 
school in Covington, Ky., an eight- 
year-old boy tried to take his pet 
home but the school bell suddenly 
rang. Realizing he was late, he 
went over to a policeman and 
asked for “protection,” explaining 
he was “caught in the middle” and 
would be spanked if he went home 
or to school. The officer escorted 
him to his class. 


A 5-vear-o_tp Washington, D. C., 
boy came home with an excellent 
kindergarten report card and 
neighbors asked if he weren’t very 
happy about this. “No,” the boy re- 
plied thoughtfully. “It means I'll 
have to go to the first grade.” 

— Harold Helfer 


‘Millions of married couples are 
getting along in years without 
the knowledge they need by way 
of preparation for the changes 
they will have to face 


The Later Y. ears 


Condensed from Grail Selig Greenberg 


NLY A generation ago, par- 
«> ents could truly feel that 

their life work was over 
by the time their children were 
married and on their own. But 
with earlier marriages, smaller 
families and greater longevity, 
men and women today are usual- 
4 still in the prime of life when 
their active parenthood roles are 
over. With the children gone, 
husband and wife are suddenly 
left facing each other alone for 
the first time since the early 
years of their marriage. 

In some cases this draws them 
closer together and makes for a 
second honeymoon, a kind of In- 
dian summer with a beauty and 
melancholy all of its own. Per- 
haps more often, unfortunately, 
boredom and frustration are the 
common lot as a great emptiness 
descends upon many a marriage. 
Lucky are the couples who have 
long ago cemented their relation- 
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pox with mutual understanding 
and _ stimulation. 

At the time their last child is 
married, the average husband 
and wife now have about 20 ad- 
ditional years to look forward to. 
This is a wholly new develop- 
ment in family life and repre- 
sents a great deanigs as well as 
a unique opportunity. It means 
that numerous middle-aged cou- 
ples must strive to forge a new 
life for themselves. But with the 
extension of the period of health 
and vigor, new dimensions for 
companionship and for rich en- 
joyment also have been opened 
up, provided there is some intelli- 
gent anticipation of the problems 
of the later years and of the 
sexual readjustments they involve. 

“If ever there is a time when 
sexual advice and information are 
needed, it is when people reach 
old age.” This statement by Dr. 
Joost A. M. Meerloo, a noted 
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psychiatric authority, pinpoints "ewan in print about the prob- 
an immensely important problem lems of teenagers and youn 


that all of us, young and old 
alike, can ignore only at our we 
The significance of this problem 
can hardly be overestimated in 
view of the steadily lengthening 
average life span. Its urgency is 
underscored by the fact that the 
number of Americans who are 65 
and older is now approaching the 
15 million mark bn that, thanks 
to the advances of medical sci- 
ence, many of them are retaining 
their physical and mental vigor 
much longer than ever before. 

With the sweeping changes in 
the age makeup of the population 
of the United States brought 
about by longer life, it is all the 
more tragic that our culture con- 
tinues to cling to the tacit as- 
sumption that when people grow 
old they lose all sexual feelings 
and capacities. This assumption, 
which has little factual 
causes a great deal of unnecessary 
distress. 

At a time when extreme can- 
dor about sexual relations not in- 
frequently borders on vulgarity, 
we have not only failed to oe 
anything to make it easier for 
older people to meet their sexual 
readjustment problems but have 
maintained what is virtually a 
conspiracy of silence about the 
subject. Much of the same re- 
ticence holds true of the changes 
in sexual needs and capabilities 
in middle age. 

While <n is information 


adults, there is a ite | lack o 
dependable advice on how the 
middle-aged and elderly should 
adjust themselves to the inevit- 
able alterations in the nature of 
their marital relations. In our 
folkways, sex not only loses much 
of its romance with the passing 
of the first bloom of youth but 
becomes almost improper and 
distasteful. 

Millions of married couples are 
thus getting along in years with- 
out the matter-of-fact knowledge 
they need by way of preparation 
for the changes they will have to 
face. old age unprepar- 
ed, they readily fall victim to the 
antiquated superstition that they 
must uniformly join the ranks_ of 
a mythical neuter gender. The 
result is that many of them are 
denied the opportunity to satis 
their normal desires and are sad- 
dled with feelings of guilt and 
shame which often give rise to 
serious emotional conflicts. 

Guilt feelings often surround 
marital intimacy after the years 
of child-bearing are over. Such 
feelings arise from the short sight- 
ed view that fails to see the sec- 
ondary role of sex in marriage, 
the expression and increase of af- 
fection between husband and 
wife. Though changes will natur- 
ally take place through the years, 
this affection and its physical ex- 
pression need not be abandoned 
in the later years of marriage. 
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What are the facts? Expert 
opinion, based on a good deal of 
new evidence accumulated in re- 
cent years, runs counter to most 
of the popular fallacies. The 
facts are that while there is a 
progressive reduction in sexual in- 
terests and abilities as we grow 
older, such diminution is gradual 
rather than abrupt; that there is 
immense individual variation in 
decrease in sexual activity, more 
so than in almost any other bod- 
ily function; that many people re- 
tain their sexual desires ae some 
capacities to very advanced ages; 
that, with some essential modifi- 
cations, most people can continue 
to have marital relations beyond 
the age of 60 and sometimes even 
in their 70’s and 80's; that the 
degree of sexual potency is tre- 
mendously influenced by psycho- 
logical factors, and that we never 
outgrow the need for love and 
for companionship of members of 
the opposite sex. 

It is true that passion begins to 
fade gradually with the onset of 
middle age and that this process 
is accelerated with the passing of 
the years. But none of this means 
that husband and wife have to 
reconcile themselves to the com- 
plete abandonment of their sexual 
relationship as they grow older. 
Rather it means that they have 
to learn to readjust themselves to 
a progressive change in that rela- 
tionship. In a marriage rich in 
common interests and in mutual 
understanding, the task can be 
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met with the tact and tenderness 
fostered by years of love and 
sharing. 

Men and women who have the 
good sense to realize well ahead 
of time that maturity is rich in a 
serene beauty of its own can find 
the later years deeply satisfying. 
They can evolve a new mode and 
tempo of marital relationship suit- 
ed to each other’s lowered capa- 
cities. They can discover in them- 
selves and in each other a wealth 
of interests as a substitute for de- 
clining sexuality, thereby attaining 
a new and finer stability and poise. 
The path of wisdom and ug 
ness is followed by those who 
have learned to relinquish grace- 
fully what must be given up 
eventually and who succeed in 
finding a decreasing but never- 
theless important place for sexual 
feelings in their lives. 

As the years roll by, men and 
women have to contend increas- 
ingly with the strains arising from 
the changes in their sexual pow- 
ers and in the opportunities for 
satisfying them. But after the 
storms of transition to later ma- 
turity, well-adjusted individuals 
can continue to have a moderate- 
ly active sex life as long as they 
remain in fairly good health. 

The mature person accommo- 
dates himself with good grace to 
the gradual drop in his sexual 
powers, and a lifetime of affec- 
tion can make up for a lot. In 
a happy marriage, tenderness and 
the harmony born of years of in- 
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timacy can to a considerable de- 
gree take the place of the ebbing 
ecstasy of a There can be 
less turbulent but, in a_ way, 
sweeter. and infinitely comfortin 
communion between husband an 
wife. 

After death takes one of the 
marital partners, the survivor who 
considers the possibility of remar- 
riage may find that there is often 
considerable hostility in our so- 
ciety to the idea of the marriage 
of older people. The Church, from 
St. Paul to Pius XII, has always 
taught that it is better from a re- 
ligious point of view for the sur- 


viving spouse not to again. 
orbi 


But she has never en re- 
marriage. And for many people 
this is a step which should be en- 


couraged. 

In many such marriages sex is 
likely to be a relatively minor ele- 
ment, with companionship the 
primary objective. But in some 
cases the sexual interest remains 
strong and can again be gratified. 
Above all, however, we must re- 
member that sex is only. part of a 
larger marital relationship which 
includes affection, mutual _inter- 
ests and experiences, and the ad- 
ditional strength man and wife 
gain from lending support to each 
other. Regardless of whether or 
not their sexual powers have 


reached a low ebb, older men 
and women are not sexless emo- 
tionally and in personality. Mar- 
riage can help stave off the seri- 
ous consequences of isolation. By 


assuring continued emotional sat- 
isfaction, it can play an impor- 
tant role in preventing mental dis- 
orders. 

With more and more people 
living to a ripe old age, it is obvi- 
ously imperative that we abandon 
our notions about what happens 
to sexual drives in the later years. 
We must discard our tendency to 
look upon older people as sexual- 
ly inert and to regard any dem- 
onstration of sex feelings on their 
part as unnatural. While many 
of the aged must inevitably re- 
main deprived of opportunities for 
sexual expression, it is socety’s 
duty to provide them as much as 
possible with meaningful substi- 
tutes, including social and recrea- 
tional activities with members of 
the opposite sex. Anything that 
can help prevent or at least re- 
tard erosion of the older person’s 
sense of security is that much of 
a bulwark against the onset of 
senility. 

To age successfully, the older 
individual must retain the feeling 
that he or she is still a man or 
a woman. Such a feeling can in 
itself stimulate sexual vigor and 
hold off the inroads of waning 
strength. By helping the aging and 
aged retain this kind of self-con- 
fidence, we will spare, them un- 
told loneliness and heartache and 
may be able to reduce substan- 
tially the burden of premature 
disability and dependency which 
has become the ironic price of the 
blessing of longer life. f f ¢ 


The short history of vitamins is as 


fascinating a story of swings in 


medical opinion as it is of 
scientific exploration 


What We 
Know About 


Vitamins 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


“Time was 


when _ people 

thought niacin, 

thiamine and 

riboflavin were 

words dreamed 

up by advertis- 

ing copywriters. Today the various 

vitamins and trace elements are 

household words, and mothers 

should watch carefully to be sure 

that their families get all they 

need.” So spoke Dr. Roland H. 

Wright recently at a PTA meeting 
in suburban Philadelphia. 

Although new knowledge about 

vitamins is coming in every month, 


we still know too little about the 
mysterious role they play in count- 
less bodily processes. But as the 
evidence adds up, physicians have 
been prescribing vitamin supple- 
mentation more frequently than 
they did when the existence of 
vitamins was medical news. The 
short history of vitamins is as 
fascinating a story of swings in 
medical opinion as it is of scientific 
exploration. 

Discovery and then isolation of 
the more common vitamins opened 
a new door to the understanding 
of the way in which the body con- 
verts food into energy. In the first 
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flush of enthusiasm, health educa- 
tors implied that extra vitamins 
would brighten your eyes, keep 
your hair from turning gray, ward 
off colds, cure tuberculosis or 
alcoholism, quiet your nerves, cut 
visits to the dentist, and make 
your children grow taller than their 
parents. Vitamins became a fad. 
Inevitably, a reaction set in. 
Careful scientists pointed out that 
we had discovered vitamins in- 
directly—-we knew what symptoms 
appeared when the body didn't 
get enough of them. Strictly speak- 
ing, that made vitamin capsules 
good only in case you had beri- 
beri, night blindness, scurvy, pell- 
agra, rickets, or some other “defici- 
ency” disease rarely diagnosed 
among today’s well-fed people. 
For a while, researchers assum- 
ed that many other symptoms 
could be traced to the deficiency 
of an unknown or newly discovered 
vitamin. The relationships were 
hard to pin down and scientists 
soon discovered why. Just as vi- 
tamins are the triggers to set off 
many digestive and other processes, 
so some vitamins act as triggers 
for other vitamins. Therapeutically, 
this means that it’s more important 
to raise the total intake of all vi- 
tamins than supply the single vi- 
tamin you lack. 
But as with everything in excess, 
you must be careful not to overdo 
a good thing. Vitamin pill users 
should be aware that too much 
of some vitamins can be dangerous, 
Dr. M. Paul Lazar of Northwestern 


‘that, until recently, 


University reported recently to the 
American Academy of Dermatology 
and _ Syphilology. He warned 
against using excessive amounts of 
Vitamin A in particular, saying 
physicans 
have been unaware of the dangers 
of this vitamin. In its natural state 
it is found in various dairy pro- 
ducts, vegetables, liver and fish 
oils 


Dr. Lazar described the cases 
of three women who had been 
diagnosed as having many severe 
and even fatal diseases, ranging 
from brain tumors and arthritis to 
psychoneurosis. They lost their 
hair, developed bulging eyes, 
blurred vision, itching skin, ab- 
normal bleeding, and pains in their 
bones and joints. It was found 
that they had been consuming so 
much Vitamin A in tablets that in 
reality they had developed a case 
of chronic Vitamin A poisoning! All 
of these went away when the ex- 
cessive Vitamin A intake was cut 
down. 

This example is given only to 
suggest care and caution with 
your own vitamin intake. The fact 
remains that vitamins when taken 


in proper dosages can help you. - 


The current pendulum of medical 
opinion is swinging over to a more 
careful use of specific vitamins to 
treat each illness. Recent vitamin 
research has piled up rather im- 
pressive evidence to back up two 
important ideas: (1) easily remed- 
ied vitamin deficiencies may cause 
alcoholism, nervous disorders, and 
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other complicated conditions; (2) 
greater clinical attention to the 
borderline patient who is just tired 
or rundown is helping our practic- 
ing physicians discover that a large 
number of people eating a suppos- 
edly normal diet are suffering from 
vitamin deficiencies. 

In one dramatic area of mental 
disorder, vitamin supplementation 
has succeeded where psychiatrists 
have failed. Some unfortunate 
people are hounded by the con- 
viction that bugs are biting them 
(parasitophobia, in medical par- 
lance). They boil their bedding, 
bathe all the time, and scratch 
deep wounds in their skin trying 
to get rid of imaginary parasites. 
The ailment is usually regarded as 
mental delusion, but the psychia- 
trists admit they don’t know how 
to cure it. 

In Iowa, Dr. Irma Aleshire be- 
gan asking patients with parasi- 
tophobia about their eating habits. 
One victim was a vegetarian. An- 
other was joining her daughter in 
a reducing diet of black coffee and 
toast. Another proud but poor wo- 
man confessed she subsisted for 
months on black coffee, white 
bread, applesauce, canned orange 
juice, tapioca and spaghetti. All 
these people were cured when Dr. 
Aleshire put them on vitamin cap- 
sules and a well rounded diet of 
eggs, meat, milk, and green vege- 
tables of the type prescribed for 
victims of pellagra. 

Nutritional anemia, due to lack 
of enough of the B vitamins, is 
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so widespread among the fairer 
sex that until recently doctors 
accepted mild anemia as normal 
among women patients. Father, 
who as breadwinner traditionally 
eats high on the hog seems to do 
no better. About one fourth of the 
American workers were found by a 
recent survey to be below par in 
their vitamin C intake, and signi- 
ficant percentages were limping 
along on shortages of the impor- 
tant B vitamins, thiamine and 
riboflavin. Inquiry disclosed that 
many of the men were not getting 
three square meals a day and over- 
doing on sweet snacks between 
meals. 

The most striking deficiency di- 
seases — the bleeding gums of 
scurvy, the blotches of beriberi, the 
bowlegs of rickets — still suggest 
poverty. Most recently, deficiency 
diseases have been laid to simple 
ignorance of nutrition. This ignor- 
ance need not be of the unsophis- 
ticated variety that produces pella- 
gra in the turnip greens and hom- 
iny belt. A reducing program or an 
emotional aversion to food can 
trap well educated people into a 
starvation diet. 

The danger of deficiency does 
not end, however, with eating the 
right foods. A host of disorders 
may intervene to prevent the food 
being used by the body. Excessive 
calorie intake, increased physical 
infection, fever, rapid 
growth, pregnancy and _ lactation, 
endocrine imbalance, trauma, 
hemorrhage and wound healing are 
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among the conditions which make 
a greater than usual demand on the 
available vitamins. We know, for 
instance, that vitamins are used up 
very fast when the body has to pro- 
duce antibodies against an infecti- 
ous disease or recover from surg- 
ery and vitamins are often prescrib- 
ed in these conditions. Pregnant 
women are usually advised to take 
multivitamin tablets on the theory 
that they have a greater need for 
vitamins, and clinical studies show 
that they and their children are 
healthier. 

The human body makes marvel- 


lous shifts under stress, and can 
adapt to almost any type of de- 
privation. “Hidden hunger” re- 
mains hidden in civilized countries 
because there is a wide gap be- 
tween the amount of vitamins 
needed to prevent classical beriberi 
or night blindness or rickets and 
the amounts necessary for full 
health and vigor. But more know]- 
edge about vitamins is on the way, 
and many of the unanswered ques- 
tions are on the verge of solution. 
At present, however, physicians 
know just enough about the vita- 
mins to have respect for them. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


How successful a man becomes is frequently determined by 
whether his wife is constantly mad with him or mad about. him. 
* * 


Frequently the best way for a man to strengthen his hand is . 


to ask the right girl for hers. 
* 


* * 


About the only time you can get into trouble by keeping your 


mouth shut is when you sit down 
k 


to eat. 


One of the strangest feelings a married man gets when his 
children all leave home is a long-lost feeling of being out of debt. 
* * 


One of the surest ways to get your son to follow in your foot- 
steps is to refuse to put any gas in the family car. 
* * 


A lady is a woman who can read her husband’s mind like a 
book but has enough self-control not to throw it at him. 


| 
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OUNG PARENTS and parents- 

to-be can fill a library with 

books by experts on just 
about every problem to be faced 
in raising a family. 

There are champions on hand to 
solve problems of appetite and 
sleep walking; thumb sucking and 
bed wetting; sex instructions and 
kite flying. And every champion 
is a literate and productive one. 

One important field has been 
overlooked, however. Won’t some- 
one please write a book on “How 
to Swallow a Pill’? There must be 
some man or woman who can 
equalize the odds in the battle be- 
tween big pills and little people. 

Have you ever asked your son 
or daughter to swallow an aspirin? 


VS. 


TINY PEOPLE 


By Russell L. Faist 


Since our society very nearly lives 
on pills, the problem of pill. swal- 


lowing is a serious one 


How about those capsules that are 
ful of vile tasting powers con- 
cocted by a sorcerer’s aprentice? 
The children are not only out- 
classed in this match, they are 
often outweighted. 

This problem of pill swallowing 
is at least as serious as any prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency or 
lack of rocket drills in our kinder- 
gartens. 

Our society may move on 
wheels, but it very nearly lives 
on pills. If our children are not 
taught to swallow a pill with the 
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correct gustatory relish, how will 
they ever grow up to take all 
the vitamin pills, tranquillizing 
pills, reducing pills, no-smoking 
pills, traveling pills, etc.? 

Is there any scientific fiction 
that is complete without the pill 
lunch? A small pill—no larger in 
the package than an aspirin, but 
no smaller in the hand than a 
golf ball—may someday contain the 
protein and energy of a sirloin 
steak. Apparently if we fail to 
teach our children how to swallow 
a pill we may be leading them 
down the road to race suicide. 

The question comes down to 
this in its crudest form: Do we 
want our children to get down 
their pills or their pills to get 
down our children? I can see an 
enlighted era will some day treat 
this problem properly, with elective 
classes in high school and maybe 
a Ph.D in Pillistrics. But what are 
we to do until then? 

A few years ago one of my 
children was given a pill for her 
digestion. It was about the size 
of a marshmellow. We looked at 
the doctor, absolute despair in our 
eyes. He was a kind man and we 
begged him to show us how to 
get that king-sized medicine down 
a seven-year-old throat. 

He tried to be helpful. He shook 
his head. He lighted a cigarette. 

“T really can’t help you,” he said. 
“The only way I can get aspirin 
into my system is in chewing gum.” 

This pil! wasn’t the kind to be 
ground w7 hetween two spoons and 


disguised in jelly or peanut butter. 

We had been warned not to cut 
it. Its contents were evil-tasting. 
The ingredients would stain the 
teeth a never-fashionable purple. 

We struggled 45 minutes to get 
that pill down. Our daugther swal- 
lowed so much water the neighbors 
were threatening to bring Chinese 
water-torture charges. I wonder if 
there is a jury of parents who 
would have convicted us? 

The problem of getting a child 
to swallow a pill is complicated 
by the fact that they can swallow 
objects 10 times larger than pills 
with ridiculous and embarrassing 
ease. 

Hospital emergency rooms are 
the proof of that. Recovered whole 
from growing stomachs are such 
indigestible items as bottle caps, 
corks, small pencils, coins of all 
denominations, jacks, safety pins 
(open and closed) overcoat buttons, 
crayons, phonograph needles and 
other assorted objects. 

How can a child swallow large 
objects, then choke on tiny pills? 

Who knows. 

Other ramifications enter. Some- 
times a parent solves the problem 
but creates a sugar-coated Frank- 
enstein. In a Cleveland hospital 
this scene took place. 

ATTENDANTS (After rushing 
screaming child into the emergency 
room and using the stomach 
pump): “Why would she just sit 
down and eat 48 aspirins out of 
the bottle?” 


MOTHER: “I had just taught 
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her how to swallow a pill and I 
suppose she learned the lesson too 
well.” 

While no authority on the 
matter, I am a parent who has 
taken several thousand colds and 
sore throats with the same short 
temper any parent shows. Here 
are some of the methods I have 
used in getting my four children to 
swallow pills: 

First, there is the casual app- 
roach. In this, the parent pretends 
that nothing unusual is happening. 
He just catches his offspring off- 
guard, say while his son is watch- 
ing a TV cowboy show. 

Dad taps son on the shoulder. 
“Here, take this,” he says, in the 
best sheriff manner. 

If the Western is good enough, 
the boy will swallow the pill, 
drink the water, and hand the glass 
back without knowing he has been 
double-crossed. Caution: Don’t try 
this during commercials. 

Maybe you like the browbeat 
method. In this technique, the pill 
is first offered by mother. Of 
course the child refuses on fifth- 
amendment grounds, and the case 
is taken to the supreme court, 
dad. First the father pleads, then 
he threatens. Finally, he bellows. 
The pill is swallowed but quickly 
thrown up on the kitchen floor. 
Status quo all over again. 

There is the nose-pinch try. 


BIG PILLS VS. 


TINY PEOPLE 61 


Nice and simple. Recommended 
for those who like showers with 
their clothes on. Give the pill to 
child. Have him place it tenderly 
about 12 inches back on the tongue 
with one hand, and then have him 
hold his nose with another hand, 
and start to drink water with... 
well, you better hold the water for 
him. Result is usually like the 
first attempt at teaching a boy 
how to swim. Pill is coughed up, 
eaten by the family cat. Result: 
Cat gets gets sick’and child gets 
better anyway. 

The method most demanded by 
child is the example method. Here 
the parent shows the child how 
to take a pill by the oldest method 
known to science. Dad takes a pill. 

“Now look,” dad says, “it’s 
easy. Just put the pill here on the 
tongue, sip the water and down 
it yet . see .. . down it goes 

cough, cough, 4 
what’ the matter, dad .. . dad, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, son, nothing .. . 
Here, I'll show you again. Just 
put the pill on the tongue and sip 
the water like this . . . cough, 
cough...” 

“Dad, are you all right?” says 
the boy, slapping his dad on the 
back and saving his life. 

“I’m fine, son, fine. You wait 
here a minute. Mother will be right 
in to help you take that pill...” 


xk * 
“A family man is one who has replaced the caine al 


in his wallet with snapshots.” 


— Harold Helfer 


NEW BOOKS 


of Special Interest to Purerts 


THE STORY OF BERNA- 
DETTE, Catechetical Guild Educa- 
tional Society, 260 Summit Ave., 
St. Paul 2, Minn. $2.50. 

This talking picture book is 
unique, fascinating, interesting, 
artistic and done superbly well. A 
record, mounted on the back cov- 
er, provides a convincing, true-to- 
life dramatization. A signal tone 
tells the child when to look at the 
next picture — and the pictures 
are both modern and appealing. 
Parents will hope for many more 
lives of the saints portrayed in 
this fashion. 


GIANT OF THE WESTERN 
TRAIL, Rev. Michael McHugh, S.J. 
Benziger Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 
$2.00. 

Father Peter De Smet, the 
famous Jesuit missionary, is intro- 
duced in this book which is pri- 
marily historical. His disappoint- 
ing work. among the Potowatami 
Indians at Council Bluff is de- 
scribed, as well as his fruitful ef- 
forts to Christianize the Flatheads 
in Montana. Eventually, Father De 
Smet had to take a desk job at 
Jesuit headquarters in St. Louis, 
and from thence he dealt with the 
problems occasioned by the Gold 
Rush, the Civil War, the Pony Ex- 
press, and the railroads. During 
the last few years of his life, he 
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rendered assistance to the U. S. 
Government in its peace-making 
efforts with the various Indian 
tribes. 


GOVERNOR AL SMITH, Hon. 
James A. Farley and James C. G. 
Conniff, $1.95. Ferrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

James Farley’s personal remi- 
niscences of Al Smith enliven the 
already sparkling pages of this in- 
teresting book. And in the intro- 
duction James Farley advises his 
young readers: “Tomorrow’s politi- 
eal leader is you. Your moral 
strength is your religion. No more 
dramatic proof of that exists than 
the life of the man this book is 
about.” 

The life story of Al Smith is 
everyday, pure American. “The 
rabble?” he once remarked, “Why, 
that’s me.” Al Smith stands as a 
shining example of a real Ameri- 
can—the kind every parent wants 
his child to be. 


SMALL PRAYERS FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN, Mrs. A. J. Eherhardt. 
Resurgem Press, 30 Freemont, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 25 cents. 

This booklet contains prayers 
easily learned by children from 
three years up. The prayers are for 
morning and evening, for special 
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NEW BOOKS 


days like Easter, and Christmas, 
and prayers in thanksgiving and 
adoration. There is also a child’s 
grace. 


THE FAMILY AND THE 

CROSS, Joseph Breig. Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. $2.00. 
. This book, one of the series pub- 
lished by the Henry Regnery Com- 
pany devoted to aspects of Cath- 
olic Family Life, brings the suffer- 
ing and crucified Christ directly 
into the familiar circle of the Cath- 
olic family. Joe Breig has written 
this series of meditations primari- 
ly for Catholic mothers and fathers 
... but everyone can find valuable 
thoughts tucked away on the var- 
ious pages. Perhaps one of the 
most beautiful and consoling of 
paragraphs is this: “The Christian 
caught in the habit of sin struggles 
loose and is caught again; strives 
upward and is dragged down; con- 
fesses and straightway falls into 
the same evil; but the one thing 
that the Christian will not do is 
throw up his hands. He will not 
surrender to the devil or to his 
human weakness; he will fight on 
to victory if it takes him every 
hour of his life and into his death- 
bed.” Too many people quit be- 
cause they can’t do things right 
the first time, or even the second 
or the third. But they don’t know 
what holiness is, or that a saint is 
a sinner who keeps on trying. To 
all these basically good-at-heart- 
individuals, Joe Breig has directed 
his meditations. 


-FIFTY ANIMAL STORIES OF 
ST. FRANCIS, Raphael Brown. 
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Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago 
9, Ill. $2.95. 

These interesting Franciscan 
tales are prefaced by a valuable 
introduction concerning the 
Church’s attitude towards animals. 
God made animals to serve man; 
man’s abuse of animals can be a 
sin and in extreme cases of wanton 
cruelty and torture—can be a seri- 
ous sin. Francis’s love for animals 
and their attraction to him is at- 
tributed to the preternatural gift 
first demonstrated in Adam and 
lost, by him, for the human race. 
But to Francis God returned this 
gift, and the 50 animal stories 
demonstrate his use of it. — 


THE FAMILY CLINIC, John L. 
Thomas, S.J. Newman Press, West- 
minister, Md. $3.95. 

Father Thomas, well-known soci- 
ologist and student of family prob- 
lems, answers the typical questions 
of puzzled parents, husbands, wives 
and engaged couples. Almost all 
the everyday situations are 
brought up, then briefly discussed 
in simple, clear, straightforward 
language. The questions and an- 
swers appeared first in an im- 
mensely popular weekly column 
syndicated in many Catholic news- 
papers. They were published in 
book form because of the enthusi- 
astic response given them by par- 
ents, teachers, case-workers and 
engaged couples. 


DEAR LYNN, I HAVE A PROB- 
LEM, Lynn Alexander. Franciscan 
Printery, Pulaski, Wis. $3.50. 

Teenage girls will welcome this 
book. Adolescents often have prob- 
jlems—problems seriously annoying 
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to themselves—which they will dis- 
cuss with no one but each other. 
Nevertheless, they need adult ad- 
vice. With tact, skill and uncom- 
mon good sense Mrs. Alexander 
touches on many of the sensitive 
areas, suggesting realistic ap- 
proaches and solutions. The writ- 
ing is quick, light, sparkling. This 
publication is worthwhile and en- 
thusiastically recommended. 


KIT CARSON OF THE OLD 
WEST, Mark Boesch. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

Kit Carson, famous Indian scout 
and buffalo hunter, led a life of 
adventure and excitement appeal- 
ing to every American boy. His 
colorful career included scouting, 
trapping, fighting and buffalo 


hunting and always he did exciting 


things in a clean way and daily en- 
joyed the thrill of just living. At 
the age of 32 Kit became a Cath- 
olic. In the Civil War Kit joined 
the northern forces, and advanced 
to the position of Brigadier Gen- 
eral. He died in Fort Lyon, Colo- 
rado, and in the Veterans’ Hospital 
there has been dedicated the Kit 
Carson Chapel for the use of Cath- 
olic and Protestant chaplains at 
the hospital. 


PYSCHOLOGY AND THE 
CROSS, Very Rev. Canon G. Em- 
mett Carter. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. $3.00. 

This attempt to synthesize Cath- 
olic theology with depth psy- 
chology is a welcome addition both 
to psychological and theological 
literature. The author takes a bal- 
anced and rational view of psy- 
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practice of religion is one ofthe 
best mental balancers. He explains 
how man became unbalanced in 
the first place, (through original 
sin) and explains concretely how 
he can acquire both mental and 
spiritual stability by practicing the 
sound psychological principles em- 
bodied in the Catholic faith. Case- 
workers, psychologists, educators, 
religious, priests, as well as par- 
ents and college students will find 
this book useful, interesting, enter- 
taining and realistic. 


STAR OF THE MOHAWKS, 
Francis MacDonald.  Benziger 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill. $2.00. 

This beautifully told life bio- 
graphy of Kateri Tekakwitha is ap- 
pealing in its simplicity and in the 
author’s evident love and admira- 
tion for his subject. In recent years 
Tekakwitha’s cause for canoniza- 
tion has been introduced in Rome; 
hence is advisable that our Ameri- 
can youngsters should become 
familiarized with her life. 


FRIAR AMONG’ SAVAGES, 
Brother Kurt, C.F.X. and Brother 
Antoninus, C.F.X. Benziger Broth- 
ers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. $2.00. 

Father Luis Cancer, 0.P. walked 
straight into death—and knew he 
faced death—in his desire to win 
the fierce Florida Indians to a 
realization of the missionary’s de- 
sire to help them. For the moment, 
he failed—but not too many years 
later a permanent Christian colony 
was established at St. Augustine. 
Eventually the missionary work 
prospered wonderfully. Father 
Cancer had not died in vain. - 
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PREVIEW 
of the APRIL issue 


FEATURING AN ARTICLE ON WIVES IN LOVE 


Why do wives love their husbands? In order to get 
an answer to that question, John Patrick Gillese, in two 
widely circulated Catholic magazines, asked women to write 
to him telling what they like most about their husbands. 
He received more than 200 replies from women of all types 
and from all over the country. Next month, Mr. Gillese 
tells what he learned from these letters. A special full- 
length feature in next month’s issue. 


Perhaps you remember (we hove so) that a woman 
explained in the February issue of The Family Digest why 
it was necessary for her, with the permission of the Church, 
to obtain a civil divorce. The article was titled “I Am a 
Divorced Catholic.” In next month’s issue another woman who 
has had similar marital problems offers a rebuttal to the “divorc- 
ed Catholic.” For another view on this matter be sure to read 
“I Am Not a Divorced Catholic.” 


Baseball fans will enjoy “The Brain Behind the Bat” next 
month. This article by Raymond Schuessler is about psychology 
in baseball — the kind of psychology a catcher uses in the drama 
that goes on between the catcher and the batter. Ty Cobb once 
said: “Concentration is everything in hitting. If, you can dis- 
turb the hitter’s mind, you might throw him off even if he 
doesn’t believe you.” And some catchers in the history of base- 
ball have been exnvert at disturbing the hitter’s mind. 


“My Wife Reneged on the Promises” an author says in an- 
other article. Before marriage she promised to raise the chil- 
dren as Catholics. But it didn’t turn out that way. “It’s over 
-. But for a year it was hell,” the author says in telling their 

ry. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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For your home 


A beautiful portrait 
of Pope John 
in full color 


only $1.00 


This handsome and unusual portrait of Pope John XXIII 
is lithographed in full color on Gainesborough vellum, a 
fine quality paper which will last a lifetime with proper 
care. 


The portrait is 11 x 14 inches; a size which fits a 
standard picture frame. It is a portrait which you will 
be proud to have in your home. 


WE GUARANTEE YOUR SATISFACTION: a prompt 
refund will be made if you are not completely satisfied. 


Available Now . . . Order Today 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 
DEPARTMENT A, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Please send me a portrait of Pope John XXIII. My $1.00 
remittance is enclosed for postpaid delivery 


NAME: 
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